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SEEK AND FIND. 





BY ¢. 


APLIN. 


No poison flower but beareth 
Some honey in its cup, 
And to the love that dareth 
Will yield its sweetness up. 
No bitter fruit that groweth 
But changeth into sweet, 
When all about it gloweth 
The summer's gentle heat. 
No life all evil bringeth— 
Good hath its secret place; 
Still Truth’s soft echo 
Love tindeth heart of grace. 


ringeth; 
The giver aye receiveth; 
The seeker findeth due; 
Love getteth all it giveth; 
To Truth, all things are true, 
—Index. 
-@@e- 
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{DITOR NOTES. 

Itis expected that woman suffrage con- 
ventions will be held in Springfield, New 
Bedford, and Worcester, and some meet- 
ingsin Boston during the month of Sep- 
tember. 


+e — 

On Labor Day, in Boston, last Monday, 
one of the most interesting features was 
the presence and participation of women 
inthe great procession of ‘Trades Unions 
and Knights of Labor. Several large omni- 
buses were filled with bright-faced, intelli- 
gent women,who bore the inspiring motto: 
“Equal Pay for Equal Work.’ We hope 
the day will soon come when, alongside of 
that, will be the other motto which is to 
the above as cause to effect and as means 
toend, viz.: **Equal Suffrage Irrespective 
of Sex.” 


1° 

In this connection we would emphasize 
the words of the workingwomen of Zii- 
rich, as quoted by Florence Kelley Wisch- 
newetsky, this week, in her valuable arti- 
cde on **Workingwomen’s Unions in Eu- 
rope.” 

“Your wage is the lowest and your la- 
bor the worst paid to be found. And be- 
cause of this shamefully scanty pay, wom- 
en's work is the most dangerous competitor 
of man’s work. In every branch into 
which women press, a sinking of the wages 
of men is inevitable; the workingman is 
pushed aside by this cheaper force of la- 
bor; is crowded out; falls out of work. In 
the fulfilment of our demand lies salva- 
tion: **Equal Pay for Equal Work for 
Men and Women.” 

eee 

Harvard College is to celebrate its two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary in No- 
vember. Itis the oldest of our colleges. 
Ithas received a great deal of money from 
women. In what way could it more hon- 
orably distinguish itself at the coming an- 
tiversary than by opening its doors to 
women ? 





—eoo-- 

At the Prohibition State Convention late- 

ly held in Nebraska, only seven were 

found opposed to woman suffrage, out of 
five hundred who were present. 


** 
ind 


The Third Party Prohibitionists of Mas- 
sachusetts met in State Convention at 
Worcester, on Wednesday, Sept. 8. They 
hominated ‘'homas J. Lothrop for govern- 
or, and adopted among others the follow- 
ing resolutions : 

While we believe that sober men will be found 
able to deal with all questions pertaining to the 

of the commonwealth, the Prohibition party 
a8 One leading object—the extermination of the 
liquor traffic. It has no other test of fealty but 
adherence to this. It has invited women into its 
Counsels upon equality with men, aud favors ex- 
tension to them of the ballot, because most of us 
believe that with their aid alone can prohibition 

ome an assured and triumphant fact. 

We are ia favor of submitting to the people the 
Question of a constitutional amendment in behalf 
of woman sutlrage. 

A plurality of wives, whether in Massachu- 
setts or Utah, is an abomination which our gov- 
‘ment should emphatically denounce and 
Promptly punish. 





The reading of the woman suffrage res- 
lutions was greeted with enthusiastic ap- 
Plause. An effort to debate them was 


| “one of the best of the teachers,” 





and the 
a whole, 


overwhelmingly voted down, 

platform was then adopted as 
with but one dissenting voice. 

- eo ——— 

A correspondent of the Advance insists 

that wives are as much bound by Seripture 

to obey their husbands as children are to 


obey their parents. ‘lo this the Adcance 


Says: 

“Our correspondent will please bear in 
mind that there is nothing in any of the 
Scripture he cites to indieate that a wom- 
an is to obey her husband. She is to sub- 
mit to him, as he will to her, if he loves 
her. Itis a very different word from that 
used to express the duty which children 
owe to their parents.” 

‘Ina matrimonial diflerence some one 
must decide.’ Granted,” 
Curtis; *tand what should determine the 
decision? Plainly, the right in the case.” 
It might be added that among reasonable 
beings it is reason, and not sex, that should 


says 


govern. 
——-- --*# ee —— 


There is a small tempest in Kansas. It 
is not whether a man may marry his de- 


Geo. Wm. | 


ceased wife's sister, but whether a woman | 


who has a husband may be a teacher. 
One of the women teachers in the normal 
at Emporia married. She was 
‘has 
a national reputation,” ‘has done much 
to bring the sehool up to its present 
high standard.” ete. But it is one of 
the rules of the board of regents that 
the faculty shall consist only of **gentle- 
men and unmarried ladies.” ‘The ques- 
tion now is, shall they part with the wise 
teacher or with the silly rule? If the uncivil 


school 


were not constantly done, it might be as- 
sumed that a woman commended as this 
teacher is, would be competent to decide 
for herself whether she could continue to 
teach. But in the opinion of one editor 
‘‘she has forfeited the esteem of her pupils 
and in a degree demoralized her class- 
rooms, which can only be counteracted by 
the prompt though severe discipline which 
demands her withdrawal from the school.” 
Her crime is a legal marriage. 
— 2 

We print the greater part of ‘*Ouida’s” 
article against woman suffrage, which ap- 
peared in the September North American. 
We omit passages of little importance, and 
others which we regard as too indecent for 
publication. A reply by Mrs. Livermore 
will appear in the coming October num- 
ber. The North American Review had the 
hardihood to publish it entire. We feel 
more than half obliged to apologize for 
having given the greater part. But as it 





goes to show the kind of forces opposed to | 


woman suffrage, it is worth while to ofler 
it to our readers. 


too 
Ouida’s complaint is against human na- 
ture and morality and representative goy- 
ernment itself. She would disfranchise 
all women, on the ground of inherent men- 
tal and moral incapacity, and she would 
disfranchise all men but a few of the ‘fit- 
test,” on the ground of ignorance. How 
the wise rulers are to be selected, and by 
whom, she does not indicate. Nothing can 
exceed her contempt for the **mob” of men 
and women. But her special objection to 
women is that ‘they would construct their 
laws on purpose to make people virtuous 
whether they chose or not,” and this, she 
naively remarks, ‘“‘would be a form of 
tyranny as bad as any other.” To Ouida 
woman suffrage seems an attempt on the 
part of women to array women against 
men, to coerce men, to imitate and to quar- 
rel with men. The fact that most men 
and women are and always will be friends 
and helpmates,. each to the other, she does 
not comprehend. The only power which 
Ouida concedes to woman is that of sex, 
and she is by no means sure that men have 
been wise in allowing her to escape from 
the harem. We hope our Boston remon- 
strants will feel proud of their new ally. 


oo 








The Congregationalist publishes a private 
note from Walla Walla regarding the vote 
of women on temperance in Washington 
Territory, in which the writer says :— 





**T can state, as a matter of my personal | 
observation on the streets of this city dur- | 


ing the recent election, that the women 
appeared to be as much in favor of whis- 
key as against it. Both sides (the women) 
did personal electioneering from house to 
house, the prohibitionists wearing blue 
ribbons and the whiskeyites red, and I saw 


more women arrayed in the latter color | 


than in the former.” 

This false statement should be compared 
with those of Chief Justice Greene and 
Miss Bessie Isaacs, of Walla Walla, &c., 
in another column. 


| 





THE LATEST REMONSTRANT. 


The North American Review for Septem- 
ber, 1886, contains an article against 
an suffrage by “Ouida,” which has attract- 
ed considerable attention, and is one of 
the most extraordinary contributions made 


yom- 


to the literature of the subject of late 
years. We print the following extracts: 


FEMALE SUPFRAGE. 

It is a singular fact that England, which 
has been always esteemed the safest and 
slowest of all factors in European polities, 
should 
such a revolutionary and headlong course 
of action as the political emancipation of 
women. It is a sign, anda very ominous 
sign. of the restlessness and feverishness 
which have come upon this century in its 
last twenty vears of life, and from which 
Enginnd is suffering no less than other na- 
tions, is perhaps even suffering more than 
they. ... There are many evidences that 
before very long, whichever politieal party 
may be in office, female suflrage will be 
awarded at Westminster, and if it be so, it 
is scarcely to be doubted that the French 
Chambers and the representative Houses 
at Washington will be loth to lag behind 
and resist such a precedent. The influence 
on the world will searcely be other than 
most injurious to its prosperity and most 
degrading to its wisdom. 

It is true that the wholesale exercise of 
electoral rights by millions of unedueated 
and unwashed men is a spectacle so absurd 
that a little more or a little less absurdity 
may be held not to matter very greatly. 
The intellectual world in political matters 


has voluntarily abdicated already and 
given its seeptre to the mob. ‘Think 


you,” said Publius Scipio to the raging 
populace, “that, I shall fear those free 
whom I sent in chains to the slave market?” 
But the modern politician, of whatever 


: ; a(t : : | nation he be (with the solitary exception 
service of deciding everything for women | 


of Bismarck), does fear the slaves whose 
chains he has struck off before they know 
how to use their liberty, and has in him 


neither the candor nor the courage of 
Scipio. 
Rationally, logically, politieal power 


ought to be allotted in proportion to the 
stake which each voter possesses in the 
country. Butthis sound principle has been 
totally disregarded in the present political 
systems of both Europe and America. 
Vaporings anent the inherent “rights of 
man” have been allowed to oust out com- 
mon-sense and logical action, and he whose 
contributions to the financial and intellect- 
ual power of his nation are of the largest 
and noblest order has no more electoral 
voive in the direction of the nation than 
the drunken navvy or the howling unit of 
the street mob. ‘This is esteemed liberty, 
and commends itself to the populace, be- 
cause it levels, or seems to level, intellect 
and wealth with poverty and ignorance. 
It is probable that America will, in years 
to come, be the first to change this the 
doctrine of democracy, as there are signs 
that the United States will probably grow 
less and less democratic with every centu- 
ry, and its large land-owners will create 
an aristocracy which will not be tolerant 
of the dominion of the mob. But mean- 
time Europe is swaying between absolu- 
tismm and socialism; ... and one of the 
most curious facts of the epoch is that 
both democracy and conservatism are in- 
clined to support and promote female suf- 
frage, alleging, each of them, totally dif- 
ferent motives for their conduct, and total- 
ly different reasons for the opinions which 
they advance in its favor. 

‘The motives of the ‘Tory leaders are as 
unlike those of Mrs. Faweett, Mrs. Gar- 
ratt, and the rest of the female agitators 
as stone is unlike water, as water is unlike 
fire. ‘The Conservative gentlemen wish to 
admit women into political life because 
they consider that women are always re- 
ligious, stationary, and wedded to ancient 
and stable ways; the female agitators, on 
the contrary, clamor to have themselves 
and their sex admitted within the political 
arena because they believe that women 
will be foremost in all emancipation. in- 
novation, and social democratic works. 
It is an odd contradiction, and displays 
perhaps more than anything else the utter 
confusion and the entire recklessness and 
abandonment of principle characteristic of 
all political parties in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. It is very possible 
that as the English laborer obtained his 
vote through the confusion and jealousies 
of party against the sane, the serene, and 
the unbiased judgment of patriots, so 
woman in England, and if in England, 
ultimately in America, will obtain hers. 
Opportunist policies have always their sure 
issue in sensational and hurried legislation ; 

-and in Europe at the present hour, in 
England and France most especially, an 
opportunist policy is the only policy pur- 
sued. 

What is there to be said in favor of fe- 
male suffrage? It may be treated as an 
open subject, since both Reactionists and 
Socialists can advance for it claims and ar- 
guments of the most totally opposite na- 
ture. Perhaps it may be said that there is 
some truth in both sides of these argu- 
ments and entire truth in neither. It is 
probable that female politicians would be 
many of them more reactionary than the 
feactionists, and many of them would be 
more socialistic than the Socialists. The 
golden mean is not in favor with women 
or with mobs. 

In England, both the Conservative and 

tadical intentions are at present limited to 
giving the suffrage to such women alone 
as are possessed of real property. But it 


be now seriously meditating on | 





just 


is certain that this limitation could not be 
preserved; for the women without prop- 
erty would clamor to be admitted, and 
would succeed by their clamor as the men 
without property have done. No doubt, to 
see a woman of superior mind and charae- 
ter, capable of possessing and adiminister- 
ing a great estate, left without electoral 
voice, whilst her carter, her porter, or the 
most illiterate laborer on her estate pos- 
sesses und can exercise it, is on the face of 
itabsurd. But it is not more absurd than 
that her brother should have his single 
vote outnumbered and neutralized by the 
votes of the men-servants, scullions, and 
serving-boys who take his wage and fill 
his servants’-hall and kitchen. It would 
be more honest to say that the whole exist- 
ing system of electoral power all over the 
world is absurd; and will remain so, be- 
cause in no nation is there the courage, 
perhaps in no nation is there the intellee- 
tual power, capable of putting forward 
and sustaining the logical doctrine of the 
of the jJittest: a doctrine 
which it is surely more vitally necessary 
to insist on in a republic than in a mon- 
aurchy. It is because the fittest have not 
had the courage to resist the pressure of 
those who are intellectually their inferiors, 
and whose only strength lies in numbers, 
that democracy has been enabled to be- 
come the power thatit has. Theoretically, 
a republic is founded on the doctrine of 
the supremacy of the fittest; but who ean 
say that since the days of Perikles any re- 
public has earried out this doctrine prac- 
tically? The lawyer or the chemist who 
negleets his business to push himself to 
the front in political life in France is cer- 
tainly not the most admirable product of 
the French intellect; nor ean it be said by 
any impartial student that every President 
of the United States has been the high- 
est type of humanity that the United 
States can produce, 

Alexander Dumas Ji/s, the most accom- 
plished but the most rabid of the adyvo- 
entes of female suffrage, resumes what 


supre macy 


system inasentence ‘Mine. de Sévigné ne 
peut pas voter; M. Paul son jardinnicr peut 
voter.” He does not seem to see that there 
is as great an absurdity in the fact that 
were Mime. de Sévigné Monsieur de Sévigneé, 
and were she living now, all her wit and 
wisdom would fail to confer on her more 
voting power than would be possessed by 
** Paul son jardinnier.”’ 

With all deference to him, I do not think 
that Mme. de Sévigné would have cared a 
straw to rival Paul, the gardener, in going 
to the electoral urn. Mme. de Sévizne, like 
every woman of wit and mind, had means 
of exercising her influence so incomparably 
superior to the paltry one of recording a 
vore in a herd that she would, I am sure, 
have had the most profound contempt for 
the latter. Indeed, her contempt would 
have probably extended to the whole elec- 
toral system and “government by represen- 
tation.” Women of wit and genius must al- 
ways be indifferent to the opportunity of 
going up to the ballot-booth in company 
with theirown footman and coachman. ‘lo 
those who have a sense of humor the posi- 
tion is not one of dignity. Hypatia, when 
she feels herself the equal of Julian, will 
not readily admit that Dadus, however af- 
franchised, is her equal. 

Absurdities are not cured by adding 
greater absurdities to them; discrepancies 








are not remedied by greater discrepancies | 


being united to them. Whether women 
voted or not would not change by a hair’s 
breadth the existing, and to many thinkers 
the deplorable fact. that under the present 
electoral system throughout the world, the 
sage has no more electoral power than the 
dunee, that Plato’s voice counts for no 
more than a fooi’s. The admission of 
women could do nothing to remedy this 
evil. It would only bring into the science 
of polities what it bas too much of already ; 
inferior intelligence and hysterical action. 
No: reply both the French essayist and 
the conservative advocates of female suf- 
frage. Not so; because we should only 
admit women qualified to use it by the 
possession of property. But it would be 
impossible to sustain this limitation in the 
teeth of all the levelling tendencies of mod- 
ern legislation; . . . it would soon become 
impossible to deny to Demos’ wife or mis- 
tress, mother or sister, what you award to 
Demos himself. If women be admitted at 
all to the exercise of the franchise, they 
must be admitted wholesale down to the 
lowest dregs of humanity, as men are now 
admitted. The apple-woman will natural- 
ly argue that she has as much right to it 
as the heiress; how can you say she has 
not when you have given the apple-man as 
much electoral voice as the scholar? - It is 
idle to talk of awarding the female suf- 
frage on any basis of property when 
property has been deliberately rejected 
as a basis for male suffrage. 

The project often insisted on by the ad- 
vocates of the system, to give votes only 
to unmarried women, may be dismissed 
without discussion, as it would be found 
to be wholly untenable. It would give 
votes to the old maids of Cranford village, 
and the enriched cocuttes of great cities, 
and would deny them to a Mme. Roland or 
a Mme. de Staél, to Lady Burdett-Coutts or 
to Mme. Adam. ‘The impossibility of any 
such limitation being sustained if female 
suffrage be ever granted, renders it unnec- 
essary to dwell longer on its self-evident 
defects. 

Again, are women prepared to purchase 
electoral rights by their willingness to ful- 
fil military obligations? If not, how can 
they expect political privileges unless 
they are prepared to renounce for them 

[Continued on Second Page.]} 





CONCERNING WOMEN 

LAURA ©, HOLLOWAY has become asso- 
ciate editor of Literary Life. 

Rose ELIZABETH CLEVELAND has writ- 
ten an introduction to Frances E. Willardés 
book **How to Win.” 

Mrs. JULIA WArbD Howe will give a lee- 
ture in South Hanson for the Woman sSuf- 
frage League, Sept. 13; subject, “Is Polite 
Society Polite?” 

Mrs. JENNIE Wricitt, of Indianapolis, 
has brought suit to recover the value of 
her sewing-machine, which her husband 
carried to a liquor-saloon and rattled off, 

Mrs. SALLIE Joy Wire, of the Bo ston 
Tlevrald, who was one of the first women 
on the newspaper press of Boston, spent 
her vacation at Old Orchard. 

Miss DorcAs WHEELOCK has been nom- 
inated by the prohibitionists of Santa Bar- 
bara, California, as county superintendent 
of schools. 

Mus. CynTuta K. FARR read a paper on 
“Woman Suflrage’ before the Mutual 
Benetit Society of Chardon, Ohio, last 
Saturday. 

Dr. Grace WoLcorr has bought the 
house 68 Marlboro Street, Boston, and 
with Dr. Lena Ingraham will make it her 
place of residence and of business. 

Mrs. 8S. ‘T. INGALLS, of San José, Cali- 
fornia, has three fruit farms which 
Inanages ; one of theseis among the largest, 
oldest, and most profitable in that region. 

Mrs. PHEBE STONE BEEMAN, A. M.., is 
assistant professor of mental and moral 


she 


philosophy in the East Greenwich Acad- 
seems to him the absurdity of the whole | 


emy, KR. 1. a 

Mrs. C, Reevey has been appointed 
matron, and her daughter, Miss Maggie 
Reevey, book-keeper, at the New Insane 
Asylum, at Blackfoot, Idaho. 

Dr. MAry J. SAFFORD has collected a 
number of her stories contributed to the 
magazines, and with additional pieces not 
before published, will make up a volume 
under the title **The Christmas Country.” 

Miss J. Rose CoLby received the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy from her alma 
mater, Michigan University, at its last 
commencement. Miss Colby has been a 
student at the Harvard Annex, and is now 
a teacher in Michigan University. 

Mrs. Emery, of Lansing, Michigan, 
was present at the Democratic Convention 
at Grand Rapids on the 18th ult. By 
unanimous consent she made an address 
for equal rights on behalf of the State 
Equal suffrage Association. 
ceived with great applause. 

“Miss FANNY DAVENPORT, the actress,” 
says the New York Star, ‘is reported to 
have felt so keenly certain statements 
made ina recently published article by a 
religious writer condemning the immorali- 
ty of the stage, that she has been employ- 
ing part of her summer leisure in prepar- 
ing an exceedingly vigorous article in ref- 
utation of some of the charges made. 

Miss ANNA WALL, of St. Louis, will 
bring out, through Houghton & Mifflin, a 
little book **Sordello.”’ an historical inter- 
pretation of Browning’s poem. Miss Wall 
has given study and thought to the sub- 


She was re- 


ject, and her book will be a weleome aid 


to members of Browning Clubs and all 
students of that author. 

Miss SCIDMORE, of Washington, D. C., 
is now at Bergen, Norway, and says ina 
private letter to a friend, **I have seen the 
midnight sun and a’ that; but after three 
weeks ina high latitude I'd give a dollar 
fof a dark night and an honest sleep. 
But Norway is lovely; its people still 
hold on to primitiveness, and [ am enjoy- 
ing it much.” 

Miss F. H. HAaYpEN, of Waterbury, Ct., 
and Miss WARD, author of ‘Dictionary 
Quotations,” have just returned from visit- 
ing the Moravian settlements in Labrador. 
They are the first American ladies to visit 
that bleak region. They took with them 
a tourist’s photographing apparatus, and 
will bring home views of the scenery they 
visited. 

Mrs. ANNIE FIELDS, in a letter to the 
Nation, suggests that if, during the thaw 
embargo in Boston last winter, the Charles- 
town State-Vrison convicts “had been 
worked in chain-gangs on the streets, the 
public could have traversed the high- 
ways without loss of time or money, and 
the men themselves would have felt the 
benefit of wholesome labor; at the same 
time paupers in the Wayfarers’ Lodge and 
elsewhere might have been given the con- 
tract work which employers were striving 
to get doneat ‘pris on prices.’ ” 








FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 
Continued from First Page.) 

the peculiar privileges which have been 
awarded to them in view of the physical 
weakness of their sex? Dumas doe-, in- 
deed, distinctly refuse to let them be sol- 
diers, on the plea that they are better oc- 
eupied in child-bearing, but in the same 
moment he asserts that they ought to be 
judges and civil servants. It is viflieult to 
see why to postpone an assault on a be- 


leaguered city because Mme. la Générale est | 


accouchée would be more absurd than to ad- 
journ the hearing of a pressing lawsuit be- 
cause Mme. la Jugesse would be sur la paille. 
The much graver and truer objection lies 
less in the physical than in the mental and 
moral inferiority of women. I use moral 
in its broadest sense. Women on an aver- 
age have little sense of justice, and hardly 
any sense whatever of awarding to others 
a freedom for which they do not care them- 
selves. ‘The course of all modern legisla- 
tion is its tendency to make by-laws, fret- 
ting and vexatious laws trenching unjusti- 
fiably on the personal liberty of the indiv- 
idual. If women were admitted to politi- 
cal power, these laws would be multiplied 
indetinitely and incessantly. The infiniment 
petit would be the dominant factor in poli- 
ties. Such meddling legisiation as the 
Sunday Closing Act in England, and the 
Maine Liquor Laws in the United States, 
would be the joy and aim of the mass of 
female voters. Women cannot understand 
that you can make no nation virtuous by 
act of parliament; they would construct 
their acts of parliament on purpose to 
make people virtuous whether they chose 
or not, and would not see that this would 
be a form of tyranny as bad as any other. 
A few years ago a State in America (1 


think it was Maine or Massachusetts) de- | 


creed that because Pomeranian dogs were 
given to biting people, all Pomeranian 


dogs within the State, ill and well, young | 


and old, should ona certain date be killed: 
and they were killed, two thousand odd in 
number. 


Now, this is precisely the kind | 


of legislation which women would make | 
in their moments of panic; the disregard | 
of individual rights, the injustice to inne- | 


cent animals and their owners, the invasion 
of private property under the doctrinaire’s 


plea of the general good, would all com- | 


mend themselves to women in their hys- 


terical hours, for women are more tyran- | 


nical and more self-absorbed than men. 
Rénan, in his *Mare-Auréle,” observes that 
the decline of the Roman Empire was has- 
tened and even, in much, primarily brought 
about by the elements of feebleness intro- 
duced into it by the Christian sects’ ad- 
mission of women into the active and re- 
ligious life of men. ‘The woman-worship 
springing from the adoration of the virgin- 
mother was at the root of the emascula- 
tion and indifference to political and mar- 
tial duties which it brought into the lives 
of men who ceased to be either bold sol- 
diers or devoted citizens. I do not think 
the moral and mental qualities of the aver- 
age woman soinferior to those of the aver- 
age man as is conventionally supposed. 
The average man is not an inteilectual nor 
a noble being; neither is the average wom- 
an. But there are certain solid qualities in 


the male creature which are lacking from | 


the female; such qualities as toleration 
and calmness in judgment, which are of 
infinite value, and in which the female 
character is almost invariably deficient; a 
lack in her which makes the prophecy of 
Dumas, that she will one day fill judicial 
and forensic duties, a most alarming pros- 
pect, as alarming as the prediction of Gold- 
win Smith that the negro population will 
eventually outnumber and extinguish the 
Aryan race in the United States 

There are men with women’s minds, 
women with men’s minds; Mr. Gladstone's 
isa woman’s mind, Mrs. Somerville’s was 
a man’s mind; but these are exceptions to 
the rule. 

The Conservative or patrician party in 
England advocates the admission of wom- 
en into politics for much the same motives 
as influenced the early Christians; they 
believe that her influence wili be univer- 
sally exercised to preserve the moral ex- 
cellences of the body politic, the sanctity 
of the home, the supremacy of religion, 
the cautiousness of timid and wary legis- 
lators. The class of which the Conserva- 
tives ure always thinking as the recipients 
of female suffrage would possibly in the 
main part do so. They would be persons 
of property and education, and as such 
might be trusted to do nothing rash. But 
they would be closely wedded to their 
prejudices. ‘They would be narrow in all 
their views. Their church would hold a 
large place in their affections, and their 
legislation would be of the character which 
they now give to their county society. 
Moreover, as I have said, the suffrage once 
given to women, it could not be restricted 
to persons of property. The female £he- 
tory hand in her garret would assert that 
she has as much right to and need of a 
voice as the female land-owner, and in 
face of the fact that the male factory hand 
and the male land-owner have been placed 
on the same footing in political equality, 
you would be unable to refute the argu- 
ment. 

The most intelligent and most eloquent 
of all the advocates of female suffrage is 
undoubtedly Dumas jils No man can 
argue a case more persuasively ; nor is any 
man more completely wedded to one side 
of an argument than he. What does he 
claim for women in his famous * Appel 
aux Femmes”? ‘That not only should they 
exercise all political rights, but that they 
should be judges, consuls, and public ser- 
vants. Yet he, her special pleader, Dumas 
jils, admits that she would bring to science 
the scorn of reason and the indiflerence to 
suffering which she has shown in so many 
centuries in the hallucinations and martyr- 
doms of religion; that she would throw 
herself into it with audace et frénésie; that 
she would hold all torture of no account if 
it solved an enigma... . His prediction 
that his favorite client Woman will bring 
into her pursuit of the mysteries of science 
the same sort of folie furieuse which Blan- 
dina and Agatha, and all the feminine devo- 
tees of the early years of Christianity, 


| brought into religion, is a prophecy 
| doubtedly correct. She will bring the 
| same into politics, into legislation, if she 

ever obtain a preponderant power in them. 


The most dangerous tendency in English | 


political life is at this moment the tenden- 
cy to legislate per saltwm: female legisla- 
tion would invariably be conducted per 


saltum. The grasshopper-bounds of Mr. 


of the virtue, and the idea prevailing among 
women that they are valuable, admirable, 
and almost divine, merely because they are 
women, is one of the most mischievous fal- 
lacies born of human vanity... . 

It has been passed, like many another 
fallacy, from generation to generation, and 
the enormous power of evil which lies in 


| the female sex has been underestimated or 


Gladstone would be outdone by the kanga- | 


roo-leaps of the 
she moved atall. A ‘masterly inactivity” 
would not be understood by her; nor the 
| profound good sense contained in the ad- 
vice whichis variously attributed to Talley- 
rand, Melbourne, and Palmerston: “When 
in doubt, do nothing.” ‘There is the most 
mischievous desire in modern politicians to 


they were great reformers; to strew the 


female legislator when | 


pull everything about merely to look as if | 


débris of the old order around them long | 


ere they have even settled the foundations 
of the new: they do not consider the inev- 
itable imperfections which must character- 
ize all human institutions, they do not re- 
member that if a system, whether politi- 
eal or social, works reasonably well, it 
should be supported, even if it be not sym- 
metrically perfect in theory. These faults 
are characteristic of modern politicians, 
because modern politicians are for the 
most part no longer men trained from their 
youth in the philosophy of government, 
but opportunists who view politics as a 
field for self-advancement. 
bring into politics these same faults great- 
ly exaggerated and not balanced by that 
rough and ready common-sense which 
characterizes most men who are not spe- 
cialists or visionaries. Whether the female 
legislator would imprison all people who 
do not go to church, or would imprison all 
| people who do not attend scientific lee- 
tures, the despotism would be equal; and 
it is certain that she would desire to im- 
prisen either one class or the other. Some 
writer has said: ‘Tl can as little understand 
why any one should fast in Lent, as [ean 
/ understand why others should object to 
their fasting if it please them.” But this 
would never be the attitude of the female 
politician in regard to either the fasting or 
the feasting of others. Sir Henry Thomp- 
son, in his admirable treatise on gastrono- 
my, remarks on the unwisdom of those 
who, because a certain food is palatable 
and nutritious to them, recommend it to 
every one they know, making no account 
of the diflerence in constitution and diges- 
tion of different persons. There exists a 
similar difference in mind and character, 


Women will | 


conventionally disregarded for the sake of 
a poetic eflect. The seducer is continually 
held up for condemnation, but the temptress 
is seldom remembered. It is common to 
write of women as the victims of men, and 
it is forgotten how many men are the vie- 
tims in their earliest youth of women. 
Even in marriage the woman by her inti- 
delity can inflict the most poignant, the 
most torturing dishonor on the man; the 
man’s infidelity does not in the least touch 
the honor of the woman. She can never 
be in doubt as to the fact of her children 
being her own; but he may be perpetually 
tortured by such a doubt, nay, may be 
compelled through lack of proof to give 
his name and shelter to her offspring when 
he is morally convinced that they are not 
his. The woman can bring shame into a 
great race as the man can never do, and 
oftentimes brings it with impunity. In 
marriage, moreover, the influence of the 
woman, Whatever popular prejudices plead 
to the contrary, is constantly belittling 
and injurious to the intelligence of the 
man. How many great artists since the 
days of Andrea del Sarto have cursed the 
woman who has made them barter their 
heritage of genius for the “pottage” of 
worldly afiluence? How much, how often, 
and how pitilessly have the petty affairs, 
the personal greeds, the unsympathetic 
and low-toned character of the woman he 
has unfortunately wedded, put lead on the 
winged feet of the man of genius, and 
made him leave the Muses for the god of 
barter beloved of the common people in 
the market-place? Not infrequently, what 
is called with pious praise a good woman, 
blameless in her own conduct and devoted 
to what she conceives to be her duties, has 
been more fatal to the originality, the in- 
tegrity, and the intellectual brillianey of a 
man, than the worst courtesan could have 
been. ‘The injury which women have done 
the minds of men may fairly be set. off 


| against those social and physical injuries 
| which men are said by M. Dumas to inflict 


for which women would never make any | 


allowance when forcing on the world in 
general their political or social nostrums. 
As we again and again see the woman ex- 
pecting from her son the purity of man- 
ners of a maiden, and making no account, 
because she ignores them entirely, of the 
imperious necessities of sex. so we should 
see her in matters of national or universal 
import similarly disregarding or ignoring 
all facts of which she chose to take no note. 
She would increase and intensify the pres- 
ent despotisms and weaknesses of political 
life, and she would put nothing in their 
place, for she would have lost her own 
originality and charm. 


Science, indeed, | 


presumes that in educating her it would | 


strengthen her reasoning powers, and 
widen her mind into the acceptance of true 
liberty. But what proof is there that 
science would do anything of the sert? It 
has never yet shown any true liberality 
itself. Nothing can exceed the arrogance 
and the despotism of its own demands and 
pretensions, the immensity of its self-ad- 
miration, the tyrannical character of its 
exactions, 

Dumas observes that happy women will 
not care for the suffrage because they are 
happy; he might have added that brilliant 
women will not because they have means 
of influencing men to any side and to any 
extent they choose without it. Who, then, 
would care to exercise it? 


so ruthlessly on women, 

If outside monogamous marriage the 
woan suflers from the man, within it man 
suffers from the woman. tt is doubtful if 
but for the obligation to it which is en- 
tailed by property and the desire for legit- 
imate heirs, one man in a hundred of the 
richer classes would consent to marry. 
Whenever Socialism succeeds in abolishing 
property. monogamy will be destroyed 
with it perforce. 

In the lower strata of society the conju- 
gal association is made on more equal 
terms; both work hard, and both frequent- 
ly come to blows. The poor man loses 
less by marriage than the rich man, for he 
has his comforts, his food, and his clothes 
looked after gratis, but the poor woman 
gains very little indeed by it; and if she 
got a hearing in the political world, she 
would probably brawl against it, or, which 
is still more likely, she would do worse and 
insist on marriage laws which should re- 
strict the personal freedom of the man as 
severely and as tyrannically as the Sabbath 
observance laws do in Scotland, and as the 
Puritan exactions did in the early years of 
American colonization. 

The net result of the entrance of the 
woman into the political arena can never 


| be for the happiness of humanity. 


All the unhap- | 


py women, all the fretful déclassées, all the | 


thousands or tens of thousands of spinsters 
who know as much or as little of human 
nature as they do of political economy. 


What will such as these bring into politi- | 


eal life? They can bring nothing except 


their own crotchets, their own weakness, | 


their own hysterical agitations. Happy 
women are foud of men, but unhappy 
women hate them. The legislation voted 
for by unhappy women would be as much 
against men and all true liberty as Dumas 
himself is against them and it. Men at 
present legislate for women with remarka- 
ble fairness; but women would never leg- 
islate for men with anything approaching 


| polities. 


fairness, and as the numerical preponder- | 


ance of votes would soon be on the female 

side, if female electors were once accepted, 

the prospect is alarming to all lovers of 
_ true freedom. 

The woman is the enemy of freedom. 
Give her power and she is at once despotic, 
whether she be called Elizabeth Tudor or 
Theroigné de Mirecourt, whether she be a 
beneticent or a malevolent ruler, whether 
she be a sovereign or a revolutionist. The 
enormous pretensions to the monopoly of 
a man’s life which women put forward in 
marriage are born of the desire to tyran- 
nize. ‘The rage and amazement displayed 


by the woman when a man, whether her | 
| jus have never hated men; they have per- 


' lover or her husband, is inconstant to her, 
comes from that tenacity over the man as 
a property which wholly blinds her to her 
own faults or lack of charm and power to 
keep him. <A very clever woman never 
blames a man for inconstancy to her; she 
may, perhaps, blame herself. Women, as 
arule, attach far too great a value to them- 
selves: the woman imagines herself neces- 
sary to the man because the man is neces- 
sary to her. Hence that eternal antago- 
nism of the woman against the man which 
is one of the saddest things in human na- 
ture. Every writer like Dumas, who does 
his best to increase this antagonism, com- 
mits a great crime. The happiness of the 
human race lies in the good-will existing 
between men and women. ‘This good-will 
can not exist as long as women have the 
inflated idea of their own value which they 


*Prenant leur révanche de Vimmobilité 
séculaire a laquelle on les a condamnées, 
elles sent courrir par n’importe quels chem- 
ins a cétée de Vhomme, devant lui si elles 
peuvent, contre lui s’il le faut, a la conquéte 
d'un nouveau monde. En matiére de sen- 
sation la femme est extreme, lexcés, de 
Vhomme.” Dunas recognizes the inevita- 
ble hostility which will be begotten be- 
tween the sexes if they war in the same 
public arena, but he accepts it. 

If female suffrage become law = any- 
where, it must be given to all women who 
have not rendered themselves ineligible 
for it by criminality. The result will 
searcely be other than the emasculation 
and the confusion of the whole world of 
The ideal woman is, we know, 
the type of heroism, fortitude, wisdom, 
sweetness, and light; but even the ideal 
woman is not always distinguished by 
breadth of thought, and it is here a ques- 
tion not of the ideal woman at all, but of 
the millions of ordinary women who have 
as little of the sage in them as of the an- 
gel. Very few women are capable of be- 
ing the sympathetic mistress of a great 
man, or the ennobling mother of a child of 
genius. Most women are the drag on the 
wheel to the higher aspirations, to the no- 
bler impulses, to the more original and un- 
conventional opinions, of the men whom 
they influence. The prospect of their in- 
creased ascendency over national move- 
ments is very ominous. Is the mass of 
male humanity ready to accept it? 

Women will not find happiness in hos- 
tility to men even if they obtain a victory in 
it, which is very doubtful. Women of gen- 


haps liked them too well. To the woman 
of genius love may not be the sole thing 
on earth, as it is to Gretchen; it is only 
one amongst the many emotions, charms, 
and delights of life; but she never denies 
its attraction, its consolation, its supreme 
ecstasy, its exquisite sympathies. Heloise 
and Aspasia can love better than Penelope. 

Who, then, will become those enemies 
of men to whom Dumas looks for the 
emancipation of the weaker sex? All the 
délaissées, all the déclassées, all the discon- 
tented, jaded, unloved, imbittered women 
in the world; all those, and their number 
is legion, who have not genius or loveli- 
ness, fortune or power, the wisdom to be 
mute, or the soreery to charm; women 
restless, feverish. envious, irritable, im- 


| bittered, whose time hangs heavy on their 


now possess largely in Europe, and still | 


' more largely in America. <A virtuous 
woman is above rubies, has said Solomon; 
! but this depends very much on the quality 


hands, and whose brains seethe under the 
froth of ill-assorted and _ ill-assimilated 
knowledge... . 

I know not why women should wish or 
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clamor at once to resemble and to quarrel 
with man. The attitude is an unnatural 
one; it is sterile, not only physically but 
mentally. It is true that the prejudices 
and conventionalities of society and the 
fictions of monogamy have stranded a vast 
number of women, undistinguished and 
unhappy, with no career and no interests, 
who would imagine themselves disgraced 
if they enjoyed the natural affections of 
life outside that pale of propriety which 
the conventions of society have created. 
‘These are the women who would care for 
political power and would be allowed to 
exercise it. What could the world gain 
from such as these? . 

‘lo most women success is measured by 
the balance at the bauk, by the applause 
of the hour, and nothing is esteemed which 
has not received the hall-mark of the 
world’s approval. There are exceptions, 
no doubt; but they have beev, and are, I 
think, fewer than the advocates of female 
suffrage would have us believe. Men too 
often are les moutons de Panurge, but wom- 
en are soalmost invariably. The Arab who 
weeps when a female child is born to him 
is perhaps more correct in his measure- 
ment of the sex than the American who is 
prepared to make her the spoiled and way- 
ward sovereign of his household. 

[ have previously used the words ‘*men- 
tal and moral inferiority ;” it is perhaps 
necessary toexplain them. By mental in- 
feriority | do not mean that the average 
woman might not, if educated to it, learn 


as much mathematics or as much meta- 
physics as the ordinary man. I do not 
deny that Girton may produce senior 


wranglers or physiologists in time to come; 
it may do so, But the female mind has a 
radical weakness which is often also its pe- 
culiar charm ; itis intensely subjective, it is 
only reluctantly forced to be impersonal, 
and it has the strongest possible tendency 
to tyranny, as [ have said before. In public 
morality, also, the female mind is uncon- 
sciously unscrupulous; it is seldom very 
frank or honest, and it would burn down a 
temple to warm its own pannikin. Women 
of perfect honesty of intentions and ante- 
cedeuts will adopt a dishonest course, if 
they think it will serve an aim or a person 
they care for, with a headlong and cyni- 
cal completeness which leaves men far be- 
hindit. In intriguea man will often have 
scruples which the woman brushes aside 
as carelessly as if they were cobwebs, if 
once her passions or her jealousies are ar- 
dently involved. ‘There is not much ve- 
racity anywhere in human nature, but it 
may always be roughly calculated that the 
man will be more truthful than the wom- 
an, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred ; 
his judgments will be less colored by per- 
sonal wishes and emotions, and his in- 
stincts toward justice will be straighter 
and less mobile than hers. Were women 
admitted into public life, bribery would be- 
come a still greater factor in that life than 
it now is, which is needless. Ail the world 


over, What is wanted for the health of na- 


tions is the moral purification of polities, 
the elimination of venal and personal 
views, the disinterested advocacy and 
adoption of broad, just, and magnanimous 
principles of action. Can it be said that 
the entry of women into polities would 
have this effect? Ie must be a sanguine 
man who can think that it would, and he 
must have but little knowledge of women. 

On ales défauts de ses qualités. This is 
one of the most profound axioms ever 
evolved out of a study of human nature. 
And all which constitutes the charm of 
women, mutability, caprice, impressiona- 
bility, power of headlong self-abandon- 
nent, mingled with intense subjectiveness 
and self-engrossment, would all make of 
women an inferior but a most dangerous 
political force. Where Mr. Gladstone has 
sent out troops and recalled them a dozen 
times, she, with similar but still greater 
oscillations of purpose, would send them 
out and reeall them five hundred times. 
The souvent femme varie of Frangois the 
First is true to all time. But in all her 
variations it is the Sejanus, the Orloff, the 
Bothwell of the moment, whom she would 
wade through seas of blood to please. 
This makes at once her dangerousness and 
her charm. 

As scientists look forward to the time 
when every man will be bald from = boy- 
hood, thus having outgrown the last like- 
ness to the beasts that perish, so enthusi- 
asts for female suffrage look forward to a 
time when woman will have shed all her 
fair follies, and rectified all her amusing 
inconsistencies. What will she be like 
then? Very unlovely, it may safely be pre- 
dicted, as unlovely as the men without 
hair; very mischievous for evil, it may also 
be deemed certain. 

A French physiologist, who lectured in 
Russia not very long ago, was amazed at 
howls of impatience and disdain which 
were aroused in the f male students 
amongst his audience in Moscow by his 
simple statement that the claims of the 
arts must not be wholly lost sight of in 
the demands and inquiries of science. 
They would not tolerate even the mention 
of the arts; in their fanaticism they would 
only worship one Gud. The youths were 
willing to award a place to art; the maid- 
ens would hear of nothing but science. 
“Une grande sécheresse de ceur domine la 
Femme qui se donne & la Science ;* and with 
this dryness of the soul comes an unmerci- 
ful and intolerant disposition to tyranny 
over the minds of others. 

It can not be denied that the quality 
which in women bestows most happiness 
on those around them, is that which is 
salled in French and has no exact descrip- 
tive word in English, gaieté de ceur. Not 
frivolous unusefulness, or passion for di- 
version and excitement, but a sweet and 
happy spirit, finding pleasure in small 
things and great, and shedding a light like 
that of Moore’s wild freshness of morning 
on the beaten tracks of life. Where will 
this pleasant gayety and smiling radiance 
go when, harassed, heated, and blown by 
the bitter winds of strife, the woman seeks 
to outshriek the man on political platforms, 
or when with blood-stained hands she 
bends over the torture-trough of the physi- 
ologieal laboratory? The humanities do 
not harden women; erudition may leave 


joy of her home and the angel of the 





_——_ a Som ec 


her loveliness and grace of form and ming: 
though as proficient a Greek and Latin 
scholar as any of the learned country y om- 
en of the Renaissance, vet she may ‘be the 

poor, 
A love of learning, of art, of nature, keeps 
long young the heart in which it has a 
place. But the noisy conflicts of the 
polling-booths and the pitiless cruelties of 
the laboratories will not do so. There jg 
in every woman, even in the best woman 
a sleeping potentiality for crime, a curious 
possibility of fiendish evil. Even herp 
maternal love is dangerously near an jp. 
sune ferocity, which at times bre iks out in 
infanticide or child-murder. Everything 
which tends to efface in her her gentler 
and softer instincts tends to make of her q 
worse curse to the world than any man 
has ever been. If, indeed, in the centy. 
ries to come she should develop into the 
foe of man, which Dumas //s wishes her to 
become, it is by no means improbable 
that men, in sheer self-defense, will be 
compelled to turn on her and chain her 
down into the impotency of servitude once 
more. 

If she once leave the power which nature 
has given her over her lovers, her friends, 
her sons, to become the opponent, the 
jealous rival, and the acrid enemy of men, 
then men, it may be with surety predicted 
will not long keep the gloves on as they 
fight with her, but with the’ brutalit\ 
which is natural to the male animal and 
which is only curbed, not effaced, by the 
graceful hypoerisies of soviety and of 
courtship, will with his closed fists send 
her down into that lower place of Ja fe 
melle de Vhomme, from whieh it has been 
the effort and the boust of Christianity and 
of civilization to raise her. Woman cay 
never truly conquer man except by those 
irresistible weapons which the (ueen of 
the Amazons leaned on with Alexander, 

Man has, | repeat, been very fair in his 
dealings with women, as far as legislation 
goes; he could easily have kept her for all 
time to the hareem, and it has been a proof 
of his fairness, if not of his wisdom, that 
he has net done so. I have little doubt but 
that, before long, he will cede to her 
clamor and let her seat herself beside him 
or opposite to him on the benches of his 
representative houses. When he does, he 
will, [ think, regret the hareem. 

‘There is a lax and perilous inelination in 
the mass of mankind, in these latter days 
of the century, to give anything which is 
much asked for, 

“To yield to clamor and to pallid fears, 
What wisdom, temperance, and truth deny ;” 
to let the reins go, and the steeds, which 
draw the chariot of national fate, gallop 
headlong, whither they will, downhill if 
they choose. ‘The pessimism prevalent in 
the classes which think, lies at the root of 
their indifference to change, and _ their 
apathy and indolence betore fresh de- 
mands. Men who think at a‘l, see how une 
satisfactory all things are, how unreal all 
religions, how fictitious the laws of mar- 
riage, how mutable the laws of property, 
how appalling the future of the world, 
when there will be not even standing- 
room upon it for all the billions of peoples 
begotten. And they are, therefore, in that 
mood which makes them willing to try 
any new thing, even as men at death's 
door languidly affirm their despairing 
readiness to try any nostrum or panacea 

tendered to them. 

Women may, will, very possibly, snateh 
from the nerveless hand of the sick man 
those legal and legislative rights which 
she covets. ‘The political movements of 
modern times have been always in the 
direction of giving unlimited power to 
blind and unmeasured masses, whose use 
of that which is thus rashly given them 
the boldest prophet dare not predict. Such 
movement will probably give political 
power to women. 

I confess that 1 for one, dread the day 
which shall see this further development of 
that crude and restless character of the 
nineteenth century, which, with sublime 
self-contentment and self-coneeit, it has 
presumed to call Progress. OUIDA. 





MUMOROUS. 


“What is the interior of Africa princi- 
pally used for?” asked a teacher of a pu- 
pil. ‘*For purposes of exploration,” was 
the reply. 

The infant class of a Unitarian Sunday- 
school was asked one Sunday, ** Who was 
Moses?” A little boy shouted out, **A cat 
in our neighborhood, and there is one 
named ‘Aaron’ next door!*—Christian 
Register. 

“I remember you very well,” said the 
hotel-keeper, **but your wife has grow! 


very thin.” ‘*Yes.” “She was taller. 
“Yes.” “And lighter complexion, was 


she not?” “Yes. Besides, you know, I 
is not the same one.” 


During a discussion of religious topics, 
young Brown said: “I tell you that, if the 
other animals do not exist after death, 
neither will man. ‘There is no difference 
between man and abeast.” And good old 
Jones mildly replied: “if anybody could 
convince me of that, it would be you, 
Brown.” 

“I want some pie,” said young Angus 
at dinner at his grandmother's. ‘Have pa 
tience,” said his grandfather. “*W hich 
would you rather have,” added his grand- 
father. ‘patience or pie?’ *Pie,” replie 
Angus, emphatically. “But then.” said 
his grandfather, “there might not be any 
left for me.” ** Well,” said the small boy, 
“vou could have patience.”—Philadelphi4 
Herald. 


‘Art is a wonderful thing. The painter 
Rubens could change the face of a laugh- 
ing child into that of a crying child by 4 
couple of dashes with his brush,” said a0 
Austin lady toa professor of the Univer 
sity of Texas. “There is nothing wonder 
ful about that. I can do that with one 
well-directed cut of a peach switch. I've 
done it time and time again,” replied the 
professor of the ‘Texas kindergarten. 
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A PLEA FOR SILLY MOTHERS. 


The absurd opposition of Dr. Withers- 
Moore. President of the British Med- 
jeal Association, to the “Higher Educa- 
tion of Women,” has called out excellent 
comments from the influential press of 
England. The London Times says: 
CAPACITY OF WOMAN A 
QUESTION. 

Dr. Moore makes’ no attempt to define 
over pressure, and many of his quotations 
appear to have beeu written with refer- 
ence to school life. Che whole matter 
must turn, in every instance, on the ques- 
tion of what constitutes overwork. We 
might go a long way in agreeing with 
what Dr. Moore has said and quoted about 
over-pressure; but this does not touch the 
question W hether over-pressure is a neces- 
wary attendant upou higher education, or 
ypon any of the special forms of education 
which are required for the learned profes- 
sions or other masculine pursuits. We 
think not, and we do not admit the de- 
generacy Of which writers quoted com- 
plain. Lawn tennis for girls and athlet- 
ies for young men have done more to pro- 
mote physical welfare than study has done 
to impair it; and we believe the all-round 
capacity of the rising generation to be su- 
perior to anything which the world has 
previously witnessed. Where there is nat- 
urally good intellect and a good physique, 
and where these are sustained and im- 
proved by judicious teeding, exercise, and 
employment, we should have no fear of 
subjecting girls to any strain which the 
ordinary forms of so-called higher educa- 
tion would involve, and we du not believe 
that either they or their offspring would 
be in any respect the worse for it. ‘The 
question is, as we have said, a personal 
one; and it is only on personal grounds 
that it can be rightly decided. 


Tul PERSONAL 


The Daily Chronicle observes: 
DR. MOORE'S ASSUMPTIONS OUT OF DATE. 
To assume, as Dr. Moore does, that the 


lighter the brain the less the intellectual. 


power may possibly be scientific, but the 
arguinent cannot go for much until the 
seientists can explain how it is that the 
people who happen to have the biggest 
brains vet discovered are South African sav- 
ages. Women have never had equal chances 
with men for giving the world assurance of 
their mental capacity. Itis not true that 
the tine arts have been as free to women 
asto men, because women have had to 
cultivate them under far greater difficul- 
ties and disadvantages than men have ex- 
perienved; and even if it were true, if 
would be absurd to assume the inferiority 
of women generally as artists, etc., be- 
cause they have not produced colossal 
geniuses. It would be quite as reasonable 
to assume that the Americans are intellect- 
ually inferior to the Europeans because they 
have produced no great men of the class 
who are “not of an age but for all time.” 
Asa matter of fact, however, the greatest 
poem of this century, according, at least, 
to the greatest of our art critics, Mr. Rus- 
kin, has been written by a woman. We 
refer of course to “Aurora Leigh.” Dr. 
Moore’s assutaptions as to the inferiority of 
women are altogether out of date in an 
age which has produced Mrs. Browning, 
George Eliot, and Harriet Martineau. 

The Pall-Mall Gazette says: 

A PLEA FOR SILLY MOTHERS. 

Professor Huxley, in one of his ‘Lay 
Sermons,” turned at the end of a general 
review of modern thought to ask what the 
eardinals are doing. ‘The cardinals,” he 
answered, “were in Gicumenical Council, 
engaged in their old business of stopping 
the progress of the world.” To-day it is 
the doctors who are assembled in Council, 
aud they, too, ave engaged, it seems, in 
stopping the progress of the world. The 
higher education of women is now every- 
where in vogue; the next reform bill in 
this country will be’ one for admitting 
women to the franchise, and all the world 
over the spirit of the time is shaking the 
chains with which the subjection of wom- 
en has for so many ages been forged. It 
is at this moment that the President of the 
British Medical Association arises in the 
midst of his professional brethren and an- 
nounces that the human race must either 
reverse the tendency of its progress or per- 
ish. Latinity and maternity. according to 
Dr. Withers-Moore, are incompatible, and 
“in fifty years’ time,” he says, unless the 
American Women's Colleges immediately 
close their doors, **the women who are to 
be mothers in the Republic must be drawn 
from ‘Transatlantic homes.” But then, if 
Dr. Moore is consistent, that will not mend 
matters much, for the higher education of 
women is advancing among Cisatlantic 
homes as well. In the old world the legend 
Was that the gods came down to marry the 
daughters of men. If the new world of 
Dr. Moore’s imagination is not to perish 
80 far as the human race is concerned, it 
tan only be by daughters of the gods com- 
Ing down to marry the sons of men. 

The process of reasoning which thus 
brought the President of the Medical As- 
8oviation into conflict with the progress of 
the world goes, it seems to us, at once too 
far and not far enough. ‘The general con- 
clusion which he seeks to establish is this, 
that the cultivation of women’s mental 
faculties will unfit them and even ineapaci- 
tate them for the natural and physical 
functions of their sex. As Mr. Mill point- 
ed out long ago, it is curious how little 
faith in nature is shown by the scientific 
advocates of the subjection of women. 
The natural voeation of a woman, they 
Say is to be a wife and a mother; but the 
Whole argument for the exclusion of any 
other sphere implies that this vocation is 
hot natural at all, but intensely repugnant. 

he race must be continued, so the syl- 
ogism runs; women will not become 
Wives and mothers if they are allowed to 

anything else; therefore, they must not 

* allowed. Such an argument might 
pass muster with politicians—it was in- 
deed, as Mr. Mill pointed out. precisely 
the argument used in defence of the press- 
S’ng and the slave plantations; but men 











of science might surely be expected to 
show a little more belief in the perman 
ence of natural instincts. 

But Dr. Withers-Moore, interesting as 
his address undoubtedly is, is not, it must 
be confessed, much of a logician. “If 
Goethe’s mother had never married,” he 
asked, **would he have written ‘Faust?’ ” 
Inasmuch as on Dr. Moore's hypothesis 
there would have been no Goethe at all, 
the thrust seems rather to miss its mark. 
But it does not show a greater confusion 
of ideas than Dr. Moore’s general argu- 
ment on this head. The more you educate 
a woman, he says, the less likely she is to 
be a mother, and the result of women's 
education will be that “the human race 
will lose those who should have been her 
sons.” On this showing the most ignorant 
and the worst educated mothers should 
have the most distinguished sons. Sucha 
conelusion is inconsistent with all the ree- 
ords of great men’s lives and with what 
every one knows of the world around us. 
It is thus obvious that Dr. Moore's plea for 
the subjection of women proves a good 
deal too much. When he passes on to 
support it by medical utterances on over- 
pressure, he proves, on the other hand, a 
great deal too little. As to his sweeping 
assertions of the physical degeneracy of 
educated American girls, we take leave to 
flatly contradict them. No one who has 
seen or read anything of such an institu- 
tion as Wellesley College in Massachusetts, 
can for a moment assent to the remark 
that the higher education is inconsistent 
with the high spirits and the robust health 
of girlhood. And as to our own Women’s 
Colleges, where in the world ean Dr. 
Withers-Moore have been living that he 
should condemn to sterility and degenera- 
ey every pupil at Girton and Newnham? 
Let him leave Brighton for a day or two 
next terin-time and visit Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and after making the acquaintance 
of some of the married tutors, he will come 
back with a very different tale. Mean- 
while where he has gone astray is, that 
while he wants to prove that the higher 
education unfits women to be mothers, all 
he does prove is that over-pressure does 
so; of course it does. Over-pressure is 
bad for women; so it is for men, Some 
women are not tit for professional careers ; 
neither are some men. But how does all 
that bring us any nearer to the conclusion 
that no women should be highly educated, 
and none admitted to professional ca- 
reers ? 

The new ideal is, however. we are told, 
very diflerent from that of chivalry. But 
it is forgotten that if “theage of chivalry” 
has gone. so also have the conditions out 
of which it arose. The era of force as the 
bond of society is ended; that of consent 
has succeeded, and requires for its devel- 
opment every element of strength that the 
hitherto “inferior” sex can lend it. Nor 
need any one fear that there is no room in 
the new order for the ideals and the deeds 
of chivalry. We no longer aspire to shut 
women out of the world in medieval se- 
clusion; our aim is rather to keep them 
among its stir and strife in protected and 
shepherded peace, and in that work there 
is as much call upon the new chivalry as 
Was ever made in an earlier stage of civil- 
ization upon the knights of the lance and 
spear. 


eee 


CO-EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 


WIESBADEN ON THE RHINE, ) 
AUGUST 25, 1886. j 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

You are aware how obstinately German 
universities have shut their sacred Aula 
from the tread of women. Now at once 
we see these sacred precincts invaded by a 
female student. It was in Leipzig, the 
very place where the Academic Council 
had a sitting, some years ago, to discuss 
the question if ladies were to be admitted 
as students, and where a peremptory **no” 
was the answer. Since that memorable 
veto, all hope seemed lost of ever gaining 
admittance, and the greater is now the sur- 
prise when in that very town where justice 
was thus offended, a young lady stepped 
through the door of the Hérsaal, and took 
her seat quite near the lecturer, Professor 
A. W. Hofmann, and listened attentively 
to what, he had to say on ** Organische 
Chemie.” She was young and pretty, was 
beautifully dressed, and wore a straw hat 
that sat becomingly on her fair brow. She 
same from England, had studied at Cam- 
bridge, and is admitted by Professor Hof- 
mann as pupil in his laboratory, where she 
is practically employed and shows ad- 
vanced knowledge. Jl n'y a que le premier 
pas qui coite. If her example be followed 
by a dozen fair Americans, the exceptions 
will soon prove a rule, and Germany no 
longer will bear the blame of withholding 
education from women. 

Another triumph, which-I have to men- 
tion, was the arrival of Mrs. Weber, the 
wife of Professor Weber, at the University 
of Tubingen, to lecture on the necessity 
of extending the sphere of women’s duties 
bevond the precincts of the family. ‘This 
lady for some years has addressed ladies’ 
societies wherever they met, but this time 
it was not a ladies’ society in which she 
came to speak, but a convention of men, 
who came from all parts of Germany to 
Wiesbaden to discuss the question of the 
mental development of the laboring class- 
es. In proposing to take a part in their 
proceedings, this lady certainly trans- 
gressed the sphere until now open to the 
female sex in Germany, and she not only 
was received and heard with politeness, 
but also met with such marks of approba- 
tion and encouragement that she felt quite 
overwhelmed by the flattering praises be- 
stowed on her. The president of the con- 





vention, commissioned by the society, gave 
her a beautiful bouquet of roses, with a 
memorial card in gilded letters in acknowl- 
edgment of her praiseworthy proceeding 
in coming as a pioneer of what women of 
this century ought to do. It was impossi- 
ble to say more. Mrs. Weber bas published 
her essays and speeches in a volume, under 
the title of “Social Duties of Families.” a 
book well worth reading, and already in 
its secondedition. If American ladies will 
visit the University of Tibingen, they may 
be sure to find in Mrs Weber a friend who 
will helpfully further their claim to admit- 
tance to the lecture-rooms. 


, 
Mrs. Howe latterly has discussed the 


question of women’s work as competitors 
in the market. and it would seem as if the 
opening for them was limited in conse- 
quence of unfitness. In America they seem 
to try the pen, just as they do here, with 
the notion it will be easy work. But why 
not do earnest work? A great opening for 
women is painting. Wiesbaden has, for 
instance, a manufactory of cartoons, which 
sells cards painted with flowers or orna- 
mented with bouquets of leaves, which of- 
fers employment to many ladies of the 
better These ornamented cards 
go to England, to America, over the whole 
world, and considering the immense num- 
ber of cards required for sale, the demand 
is greater than the supply, for want of 
women workers fit for the task. An eye 
for colors and for graceful forms must be 
carefully educated, and we neglect to de- 
velop the sense of the beautiful. Friébel 
wished to correct this deficiency in our 
training, in his kindergarten ; but he did not 
succeed, for our schools undo what the 
kindergarten begins. Weare as far off us 
ever from being a nation with artistic ten- 
deucies, where the sense of the beautiful 
overrules everything, as was the case in 


classes. 


Greece. 
taste by nature. If culture helped them, 
they could bring back the golden era for 
which we long. If only stress were laid 
on their application in that tine 
young, and if schools existed to develop 
what nature has given them freely! 
AMELY BoLte. 
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WOMEN INVENTORS. 


For the week ending Aug. 24, 1886 :— 

Carrie J. Everson, Chicago, Li1., Concen- 
trating Ores. 

Therese R. 
Dress Form. 

Caroline 5. Pusey, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Pattern for Garments. 

Emma J. Whitman, Oakland, 
Combined Press-board and Sleeve 
ing Frame. 

Catherine A. Williamson, St. Louis, Mo.. 
Gasoline Stove. 


Fischer, Baltimore, Md., 


Cal., 


Press- 





CATARRH AND BRONCHITIS CURED. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: BOSTON, SATURDAY, 





American women, however, have | 





A clergyman, after years of suffering from that | 
loathsome diseave Catarrh, and vainly trying | 


every known remedy, at last found a_prescrip- 
tion which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to Dr. 
J. Flynn & Co., 117 East loth Street, New York, 
will receive the recipe free of charge. 


HALE’S HONEY is the best Cough Cure, 25, 50c., $1. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Corns & Bunions, 25c 
HILL’S HAIR & WHISKER DYE—Plack & Brown, 50c. 
PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS ore a sure cure, 50c. 


TIRED, LANGUID, DULL, exactly expresses the 
condition of thousands of people at this season. 
The depressing effects of warm weather, and the 
weak condition of the body, can only be corrected 
by the use of a reliable tonic and blood purifier 
like Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Why suffer longer 
when a remedy is so close at hand? ‘Take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla now. It will give you un- 
told wealth in health, strength, and energy. 


ve FACTS 


REGARDING 


Cactus Balm 


THE 


(SJ MODERN MARVEL. 


All manner of Complexion Blemishes, 
such as Pimples, Comedones, Flesh- 









CURE 
Ww 


orms, Eczemas, Ringworms, Herpes, Shingles, 
Tetter, Psoriasis, Salt-Rheum, Blotches, Suffusiona, 


Roughness, Dryness, Sallowness, Prick Heat, 
Itching, Moth, Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Barbers 
Itch, Bites of Insects, Chaps, Cold Sores, etc. 


CURES Dandruff, Heat, Burning and Itching of 
the heal; Chronic, Acute or Neuralgia 
Headache; Scald-Head and other Scalp diseases. 
CURE Abrasions, Bruises, Burns, Itchings and 
Inflaimmations as with a magic touch, 


ARRESTS Faltng of ths, tfait and induces » 
RESTORES 


A talit 
New 
UNSURPASSED (2° wiciearnc Vite and 


Clean; Will not Stain, Soil or Injure; Is not an Oil. 


ITS WHOLESOMENESS {3°0.272"": 


to users that 
many, of their own volition, use it as a Dentrifice, 
and as a remedy for Canker in the Mouth. 


THESE ARE FACTS, fremontca 
isfaction of thousands, in all parts of the country. 


Sold by Druggists, etc., Circulars sent on request. 
SMITH BROS., Props., 349 Washington St., Boston, 


to torpid roots and Grows 
Jair on Bald Places, 








“CACTUS BALM, as a Toilet Requisite and 
Dressing for the Hair, is eminently delightful and 
wholesome, and of especial benetit in relieving Head- 
ache and Nervous or Neuralgic pains. This I say 
from personal experience. Concerning its other 
virtues, my friends and acquaintances who have used 
the Balm speak of it in terms of unqualified praise. 

Susan C. VoGi, ( Woman's Journal).” 








| solve it for you. 


SEPTEMBER 11, 1886. 


DYSPEPSIA 


Causes its victims to be miserable, hopeless, 
confused, and depressed in mind, very irrita- 
ble, languid, and drowsy. It is a disease 
which does not get well of itself. It requires 
careful, persistent attention, and a remedy to 
throw off the causes and tone up the diges- 
tive organs till they perform their duties 
willingly. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has proven 
just the required remedy in hundreds of cases. 

“T have taken Hood's Sarsaparilla for dys- 
pepsia, from which I have suffered two years. 
I tried many other medicines, but none proved 
so satisfactory as Hood's Sarsaparilla.” 
Tuomas Cook, Brush Electric Light Co., 
New York City. 


Sick Headache 


“Yor the past two years I have been 
afflicted with severe headaches and dyspep- 
sia. I was induced to try Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, and have found great relief. . 1 cheer- 
fully recommend it to all” Mrs. E, F. 
ANNABLE, New Haven, Conn. 

Mrs. Mary C. Smith, Cambridgeport, Mass., 
was asufferer from dyspepsia and sick head- 
ache. She took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
found it the hest remedy she ever used. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. €1; six for $5. Made 
‘only by G. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 


MUSICAL QUERIES 


Occur to every musical person, whether professional | 


or amateur, pupil or teacher. It is wise to have at 
hand standard books, like those of DITSON & CO.,, 
sO that every question may be answered, 


How shall 1 pronounce this Italian word? 


says the embarrassed pupil, who does not wish to ap 
pear verdant. Why, purchase Ludden’s 
nouncing Dictionary of Musical Terms, 1.00 


onan Oe 
| Cures, 


291 


D. LOTHROP & 00.5 
New Books on Timely Topics, 


HEAVEN'S GATE. 

lean. Dy LAWRENCE SEVERN, 81.25, 

The best selling book of the season, into which en- 
ter clemy nts which are making trouble in the Queen's 
realm to-day, especially the religious differences, 
The solution is most noble and pathetie—the master 
gives his life for the men. Many scenes equal in pa- 
thos famous pages from ‘That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” 


SPUN FROM PACT. By Pansy. 81.50. 

Anu important contribution to the psychological 
literature of the day. It is in the same line of argu- 
ment with Dr. J. M. Buckley’s paper on “Faith 

in the June Century, de: oe sparingly in 
theories, but bringing forward facts in tremendous 
array ; recording phenomena; giving the remarkable 
history of a life that was really lived.” 


SOCIAL STUDIES IN ENGLAND. 
Saran K. Bowron. 81.00, 
The author, deeply interested In the Impending 
changes in educational and labor conditions in 

















By Mrs, 


| America, visited England expressly to study the aims 
| and experiments of English legislators, teachers and 


| wreat cities, and small towns as well. 


reformers. This book is the result. Every page is 
crowded with facts, sharply stated, and the volume is 
an encyclopedia of information not on record else- 
where. 


A NEW DEPARTURE FOR GIRLS. By 

MARGARET SIDNEY. 75 cents. 

The most practical, sensible and to-the-point book 
which has been written for girls within the last fifty 
years—a godsend to the “Helen Harknesses” of our 
That this kind- 


| ly effort has already reached young women is evident 


from advertisements already appearing in the 


| “wanted” columns of the Boston dailies. 


FOR THE YOUNG FOLK’S BOOKSHELF, 
rWO BOOKS FOR GIRLS.) 


HOLD UP YOUR HEADS, GIRLS, By Annie 

Il. Ryper. 81.00, 

A series of uncommon talks on common topics, 
giving girls fresh views of their studies, duties, 
amusements, friends, and their future. Magnetic in 
style, but thoroughly sensible in all its conclusions 
and couneels, 


HOW THEY LEARNED HOUSEWORK, 
By CHRIsTINA GOODWIN. 75 centa. Se | 
One of the fruits of the Public Cooking-Schoole has 

been the establishment of countless home cooking 

schools, where the daughter, with her mother’s con- 
sent, invites her particular friends into the dainty 


| family kitchen, and the cook, the trained maids and 


|} Volume Is the history of 
Pro- | 
} 


in which the correct pronunciation of every term in | 


common use in all civilized languages, is given. 


Do you wish uot t0 appear ignorant when any | 


musical celebrity is mentioned ? 
The great Moor's Encyclopedia of Music 
25.00) contains thousands of musical biographies, 
and Urbino’s Biographical Sketches of Emi- 
nent Musical Composers, will post you 
as to the principal modern masters, 


Do you Wish t0 solve any musical problem? 


Stainer’s Dictionary of Musical Terms wil 
Cloth, 85.00; Boards, 84.00. 











Are you posted in Musical History? 


If not, do not fail to purchase forthwith Ritter’s 
nts’ History of Music, and be no 
longer ignorant. 

These books constitute a valuable reference library, 
and will speedily repay the price to those who wish 
to write or talk with aceuracy on musical subjects. 


MAILED FOR ABOVE PRICES, 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 





SUMMER PREMIUMS. 


The leisure of the summer will give to 
some persons an opportunity to secure 
valuable books as premiums for time and 
efYort spent in securing subscribers for the 
WoMAN'S JOURNAL. As an inducement, 
we make these special offers. 

For one six months’ subseriber to the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL [p. $1.25] we will give 
either one of the following books: 

DUTIES OF WOMEN, by Frances Power 
Cobbe. 


Monat EDUCATION IN| RELATION 
SEX. by Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell. 
SHorrT STUDIES OF AMERICAN AU- 


THORS, by ‘TI. W. Higginson. 


THE SEVEN LITTLE SIsTeRs WHO LIVE 
ON THE ROUND GLOBE THAT FLOATS IN 
THE Air, by Jane Andrews. One of the 
best stories for children. 





For one yearly subscriber [52.50] we 


will give one of the following: 

THe Lirkk AND LETTERS OF SARAH AND 
ANGELINA GRIMKE, pioneers in the move- 
ment for the equal rights of women, by 
Mrs. Catharine H. Birney. 

WHATSHALL WE DO WITH OUR DAUGH- 
TERS? by Mary A. Livermore. 

THE WATER BABIES, by Charles Kings- 
ley. ‘This inimitable story should be read 
by all boys and girls. 

Four FEET, FINS AND WINGS, by A. E. 
C. Anderson Maxwell. 
ted. 


Profusely illustra- | 


' motives, 


the experienced mother instruct, not only in cookery, 
but in various other branches of home-making. This 
} one of these delightful 
experiments. 

rWO BOOKS FOR BOYS.) 
WHAT'S MINE'S MINE. 

ALD. 81.50, 

Boys like to read stories of men. They are given 
to living in the future, Here isa stirring story of high 
strong struggles, unmistakable lessons, 
shining ideals, 

IN LEISLER’'S TIMES. By E. 8. Brooks, 
WO. 


By Gro, MacDon- 


ww 
A story of the very earliest beginnings of American 
independence, ia which all the characters are from 
life, in which all the events recorded actually oceur- 


; red, and showing the important parts which two boys 


TO 


and one girl played in our national history, 
TWO BooKs FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS.) 
IN NO MAN'S LAND. Wonder Stories. Vol. I. 


By E. 8. Brooks. 72 Drawings by Hassam. $1.25, 

The adventures of Htthe wide-awake American 
Ruthie really rival those of the famous Alice. The 
pages sparkle with transformation scenes, pageants, 
tableaux and astonishments. The wittiest child’s 
book ever published, 

THE BUBBLING TEAPOT,. Wonder Stories 
Vol. II, By Mrs. Lizzie W. CHamMpNney. $1.25. 
Twelve page drawings by Walter Satterlee, 
Reeords of the ‘Twelve Magic Journeys and the 

Tweive Lives of pretty Flossy Tangleskein. Full of 

charming incident, with a sweet little lesson of hap- 

piness at the end. Sure to be a perennial favorite. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


EXTRA PREM 


TO THE 


wy 





Readers of * The Woman’s Journal.” 


Arrangements have been made to supply our readers 
with a LIMITED number of proof impressions of 


| Hollyer’s Fine Steel Plate Engraving, 


For one yearly and one six months’ sub- | 


seriber [$3.75] we will give either of the 
following: 

THE WOMAN QUESTION IN EUROPE, by 
Theodore Stanton, a son of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton. This is a three-dollar book. Mr. 
Stanton gave great care to its compilation, 
and the book is of great value to a student 
of the history of the woman movement. 

SWEET CICELY: OR, JOSIAH ALLEN’S 
WIFE, by Marietta Holley. These books 
are full of witand humor, and show in the 
narrative the legal disabilities of women. 

COMMON-SENSE ABOUT WOMEN, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

JAMES AND LUCRETIA Mort, by their 
granddaughter Anna Davis Hallowell, 
with portraits. 

Any one of the above books will be 
found useful to suffrage leagues and clubs, 
to interest and instruct their social gather- 


ings. 





SALE A STOCK of BOOKS, 
STATIONERY, &e.— 


invoicing about $15. Address I. M. GILBERT, 
Effingham, Illinois. 


Cane Chairs Re-Seated. 


All kinds of Rattan Furniture neatly and thor- 
oughly repaired at residences. Prompt attention 
given to orders left at the Woman's Journal office, or 
addressed to Mrs. THompson, 41 Charles Street 
East Cambridge. 











An admirable life-likeness of the late 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 


In his Library at “Craigte House,” Old Cambridge 
Massachusetts. 


“The Singer so much beloved has passed from sight, 
but the music of bis voice is in the air.”’ 


lst, At the low price of $1 for the Engraving, size, 
24x32 inches, 

2d, Or we will send “The Woman's Journal” for 
one year to new subscribers, with the engraving, post- 
paid, on receipt of $2 50. 

3d, Or we will send the engraving FREE to any 
person sending us one new yearly subscriber at $2.50. 





For the Relief and Cure of 


KC N i Cc Ss ; ae Comptaiate, Bilious- 
LEVER ite eres indy cae take: theses 
PILLS 


as they are not much larger than 
sugar pellets, 
25 Cents a Box. 

BROWN & CO.’S The best and most re- 

liable BRAIN AND 
WINE OF COCA NERVE TONIC and 
stimulant. @1 a bottle. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston, 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


Mora! Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 

Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 

Andof A. BRENTAN), corner Pennsylvania Ave 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
a postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it is necessary, as their facilities for laundrying 
Shades and Lace Curtains have never before 
equalled in this or any other country. 
4@ Telephone number 7232. 








The Woman’s Journal. 








BOSTON, SEPTEMBER ll, 1886. 

Communications and letters relating to editorial 
mimagement must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3 
Boston. Rewistered Letters or I. O. money order, 
or Express Co.'s money order, may be sent at our | 
risk. Money seut in letters not registered at the 
risk of the = ler. 

Subser re are requestedtor the expiration of 
their subserip i and to forward money for the en 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 

I'he receipt of the paper is a suflicient receipt for 
the first subseription. The change of date printe don 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or cond week after the 
money is reecived. 


FOUR MONTHS FOR FIFTY CENTS. 


From and after 


offer the 


subs 


end of the year, we 


JOURNAL to new cribers, for 


months. for fifty cents, 


duce new subseribers to read it. We 


that a large number of those 


scribe in this way continue to take the pa- 


per vear after year. This ofler 


2 good opportunity for these who value | 
e | 


the JOURNAL to send it to their 


who may not yet be interested, 


hope of ereating an interest. Who will 


thus send two or more copies of the Jour- 


NAL? Lec Be 
oo 
BAZAAR NOTES. 
the Co-operative Committee of the 


Woman Suffrage Festival and Bazaar will 
Lucy Stone and Miss Cora 


sept. ll, at 10 


meet with Mrs. 
Pond on Saturday, 
A. M.. at 5 Park Street, Boston. It is 
very desirable that all the Committee be 
present, if possible, at this first meeting. 


Seott 


of the Festi- 
the WOMAN'S 
Sept. 11, 


The Executive Committee 
val and 


JOURNAL 


Bazaar will ineet at 


Office on Saturday. 


at4 P.M. It isdesired that all be present, 
Cona Scorr Ponp. 
Chair. Ex. Com. Festival and Bazaar. | 


The Executive Committee of the Boston 
League will meet 
Woman's JourNAL Office, 5 Park Street, 
Boston, Saturday, Sept. 11, at 7 P.M. 
Members of the League are also invited. 
The business is of importance, and con 
cerns all friends of woman suffrage. We 
hope cach ward will be well represented, 
Cora Scorr Ponp, Chairman. 
“ee 


A FRESH HUMILIATION. 


Woman Sullrage 





Each year, as the canvass for candidates 
for State Government comes on, a fresh 
humiliation is felt by women. Their prop- 
erty is taxed, as is that of men, for the 
purposes of the government. They are 
held amenable to the laws, as men are. 
They have the same interest in the govern- 
ment that men have. But while the ballot 
is secured to men who can barely read 
and write their names, it is denied to an 
intelligent class of citizens simply because 
they are women. 

The Labor-Union men and the Knights 
of Labor may vote and be voted for. As 
members of the Legislature, they can state 
their claims to those who are to act upon 
them. But women are at infinite disad- 
vantage because they have no such oppor- 
tunity. The Home Rulers in Ireland are 
members of Parliament, and they can 
elect other members friendly to their cause. 
They can make direct argument and ap- 
peal to the men who are to vote on their 
questions. But such an advantage is de- 
nied to women. ‘The hurt is all the more 
keen and cruel because a fact from which 
women cannot escape is made a barrier to 
the exercise of rights which are accorded 
to all others, and whieh are necessary for 
personal protection. 

The elections come, and women are ask- 
ed to contribute to the expenses of the can- 
vass. Whether or no, they wust pay mil- 
lions of dollars for government expense, 
and then be ruled over as though they 
were children or idiots! The marvel is 
that men are not so much ashamed of it 
that all parties would unite to remove such 


an unnatural and unjust discrimination. 
L. 8. 


oe 


ONE FAITHFUL WORKER. 


Mrs. 
neer woman suflragist of the great North- 
west. It is directly due to her efforts that 
the women of Washington ‘Territory have 
had an opportunity to vote on the temper- 
ance question, or on any other. 
gone through more toil and drudgery for 
the woman suffrage cause than any woman 
we know. For fifteen years she has been 
constantly in the field, not deterred by the 
cold of winter or heat of summer. 
earned her own printing-press, had her 
five sons taught to print, and inspired her 
husband and sons to join her in the great 
work of securing equal rights for women. 
Under the name of *“The Duniway Pub- 
lishing Co.,” they have carried on the Vew 
Northwest, bearing its expense and its 
risks, and sharing the hard conditions 


S, 


September first. till the 
WoMAN’S | 
four 
We do this to in- 
find 
who sub- 


furnishes | 


friends 


with the 


at the | 


Abigail Scott “Duniway is the pio- 


She has | 


She | 


THE WOMAN'S 


‘ i . 

| Which must ever attend the advocacy of an 
She has always been 
advocate of temper- 


unpopular reform. 
| an able and earnest 

anee, often lecturing for it 

platform with its most pronounced friends. 
| But when the late special election on lo- 
| eal uption on the liquor question was held 
in Washington ‘Territory, Mrs. Duniway 
thought that it was a trap set with the be- 
local 
used to 


on the same 


| lief that women would vote solid for 
option, and that the fact would be 
exciude women from the suffrage when the 
‘Territory comes in as a State. Mrs, Dun- 
iwav also believed that if local option were 
| carried under the provi-ions of the existing 
| law, drug-stores, in every precinet where 
license was not granted, could and would 
} sell, that they would multiply, and that 
free rum would result. It seemed to her a 
choice between taxed or free whiskey, and 
| she chose the former. 
Now Duniway 
was right, or that she But a 


woman who has proved her fidelity to the 


Mrs. 


wrong. 


we do not say that 


was 


| temperance cause by such service as she 


has for should not be 


| held its enemy because she differed in opin- 


years rendered to it, 


advocates in regard to the 
‘Tem- 


| ion from other 
best method to advance 
work in different 


its interests. 
perance societies 
Individuals must be free to do the same, 
L. S. 


ways 
| 


“eo 


IOWA HEADQUARTERS. 


Association 


Sullrage 


| 
| The 
| and the Polk County Woman 


lowa Woman Suffrage 
SO- 
buili on the 
ast Moines, 
headquarters for both 


jointly a cottage 


Des 


ciety have 


new fair-grounds a 


| which is to be 


Ss80- 
Here some one or more members 
ttend 


elations. 
| of these 


| to sowing 


societies will be present toa 
the good seed of equalrights for 


They have 


paper called the Standard, 


women, also. started a new 


It is to be 
official organ of the 


the | 
flown Woman Sualfrage | 


JOURNAL : 


| 


| en over that 


BOSTON, 


MICHIGAN KNIGHTS OF LABOR FOR WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE, 
BATTLE Crk eK, MICH., SEPT. 2, 1886, 
Editors Woman's Jourual: 
At the annual session of the Michigan 
State Assembly, Knights of Labor, held in 


Grand Rapids, Aug. 24—26, a resolution 
was unanimously adopted endorsing wom- 
our next 


to a vote of the 


9.8 
iis ¥ 
fisnliige 


an sullrage, and 

ture to submit the question 

male people of this State. 
This organization in Mich- 


great labor 


Legisla- | 


SATURDAY, 


SEPTEMBER 


11, 15886. 


| 


SS 
ae 





statement, and although they deplored the 
fact that in this precinet, in particular, 
-more women did not vote their way, vet 
all agree that woman suffrage did help 


| the temperance cause greatly in the Terri- 


| other than indireetly. 


igan stands solidly in favor of equal suf- | 


Fraternally, 
CuHas. E. 
State Waster 


frage. 
BARNES. 
Work widih. 


“ee 


LETTER FROM CHIEF-JUSTICE GREENE. 


SEATTLE, W. 'T., AUG. 28, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 
Rev. Mr. Banks* circular, which he has 


addressed to every election precinct in 
Washington Territory, will probably elicit 
the facts at by yourself and others. 
He is well enough acquainted and 


‘med in the Territory to get ready 


aimed 


and este 
unswers, 
It is hard for me to say—or for 


a dot, 


any one 
the 
women voted ip this Territory on the ques- 
tion of Voters have to 
over twenty-one years of Men over 
that age outnumber very greatly the 
In fact. if 
the last U. 
able we have, and 


else, indeed—exactly, to how 


local option, be 
age 
wol- 
recollee- 


age. my 


tion serves me truly, S. census, 


is the most reli 


which 
making due allowance for subsequent im- 
migration, would show the 
this ‘Territory to be at lea 
Our 


male 
st twice as many 
as the female. 
fifth and 


popula- 


is bet ween one- 
the 


nhove twenty-one, 


one-sixth, T think, of entire 


tion. ‘Then, again, our system of ballot- 


ing does not distinguish between the male 


vote and the female. Bat from my inter- 
) course with the people and my acquaint- 
ance with their social and political life, T 


Association. It is an eight-page monthly, | 
neatly gotten up. with good type. "lt 
will be continued one year, snd Jonger if 


| : 
encouragement. It will 
home, health, 


education, and of 


given suflicient 
| treat of the culture, 

temperance, the legal 
| and political rights of women. L. 8. 


purity, 


| 4“@- 
| BAZAAR SUGGESTIONS. 


classitied articles 
donated to 


Below is a list of 
| Which, among others, may be 
| the Festival and Bazaar. 

CLASS First. 
All knitted garments for men, 
and children: stockings and socks, 
skirts, shawls, mittens, 
All ornamental articles in 
ting : foot-cushions, sofa-pillows, carriage- 
blankets and afghans; articles of chil- 
dren's andinfants’ clothing. shirts, aprons, 
gentlemen's dressing-gowns, — slip- 
collars. 
CLASS SECOND. 
ornamental 


women, 
under- 
baby socks 

fancy 


ele. s 
pers, 
articles in 
bead- 


All useful and 
silver or gold, jewelry, leather, shell, 
work, drawings, printings, wood-carving, 
curiosities, pin-cushions, and emery-balls. 

CLAss THIRD. 

Articles to be donated by manufacturers 
or dealers, such as musical instruments, 
| sewing, knitting, washing, and wringing 
| machines, cabinet furniture, carriages, 
jewelry and silver-work, faney china, toys 
of all kinds, fancy dry-goods, furs, and 
millinery goods, books, stationery, pie- 
tures, and photographs 

CLAss FourtTH. 

Agriculture and dairy products: pota- 
toes, fish, hams, beef, butter, cheese, and 
groceries of every variety. 

CLASS FIFTH. 

Apples and fruit by the box, barrel, or 

basket, nuts and confectionery. 
CLASS SIXTH. 
Flowers and greenhouse plants in pots. 





CLASS SEVENTH. 
Supplies for restaurant: turkeys, chick- 


ens, hams, tongue, halibut, salmon, roast 
beef and mutton. game of all varieties, 


pork and beans and oysters. Tea, coflee, 
chocolate, sugar, and cream, cakes, pies, 
jellies, jams, canned fruits, pickles, honey, 
vegetables of every kind ready for the 
' tables, can be sent in each day. The hearty, 
| prompt, and eflicient co-operation of the 
| friends of Massachusetts is urgently solic- 





ited. Cc. 8. P. 
— 2+ 


SUFFRAGE WORK IN INDIANA. 


| tev. Dr. Barnes gave a lecture in Rich- 
| mond, Indiana, on the **Equality of Wom- 
| . . weet . - 
| en Relative to the Rights of Citizenship. 
The Richmond Palladium of the 26th ult.. 

| after giving nearly a column of extracts, 
| says: 

**Rey. Mr. Barnes was greeted last night 
by a large andience, mostly women of the 
most intelligent and cultured of Richmond 
; society. His vindication of woman's claim 
| to equality of rights, social and political, 
| was very clear and logical, and the dis- 
| cussion of the question was received with 
| the most wrapt attention. Mr. Barnes fully 
| sustained his character for fearless and 
] 


conscientious advocacy of the truth.” 

So the good work goes on with new 
voices to urge it, and increasing audiences 
to listen and be convineed. v. 


knit- | 





just mind, 


where a 
was taken last June, the 
rule, 


am satisfied that in the precinets 


iocal option vote 
and as a 


women voted, 


voted for prohibition. 


generally 


Mrs. Duniway’s and Mrs. Foltz’s eflorts 
against prohibition did not, | think, much 
affect results. Some of the elections at 
larger centres, as for example Seattle, 


were affected by local complications and 
which prevented the vote 
from having, to a circumspect and 
any great value as indicative 
of how the people, either male or female, 
stood on the question of prohibition pure 
and simple. Very truly, 
ROGER 5S. GREENE, 
*“e-e- — 


WOMAN’S VOTE IN WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


considerations, 
as cust, 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

So much interest is manifested in the 
late Washington Territory election. that I 
send you an extract from a letter received 
from my sister, who moved last September 
to Tacoma. I was interested in it, first 
from its showing so plainly how the bug- 
bears about voting fade into thin air in the 
face of an actual experience, and also be- 
appreciate the diffi- 
eulties with which the women had to con- 
tend, by reading a detailed account. 

yo? oF 
Tacoma, W. 'T., AUG. 28, 1886, 

The next week after Convention was 
our election, and we did work hard to 
bring in every woman vorer. We—that 
is, Alice, Mary, and |l—all voted. It was no 
more of an ordeal to go and drop ina bal- 
lot, and give our name, age, and residence, 
than to go to the post-otlice and receive a 
registered letter. Of course we knew that 
we should not carry prohibition, but we 
wished to make as good a showing as pos- 
sible. 

I assembled my W. C. T. U. at eight 
A. M., for a praver-meeting. At nine the 
polls opened. D. hired a carriage, and we 
went for ladies the most of the day. We 
took some of the poor women who lived 
on the outskirts of the town as well as 
some very conservative ladies who thouglit 
they did not like to vote. But by noon we 
found there were such fearful odds against 
us that we gaveitup. The saloon-keepers, 
two of them, had hired all the carriages 
two months previous to election (we have 
the use of one for the season, and I could 
control that). Then the anti-prohibition- 
ists were so dishonest they took carriage- 
loads to every voting-place, and gave dif- 
ferent names in each, so that some men 

voted in four wards. D. says the terri- 
torial laws are so lax, no registering being 
required, that a great amount of cheating 
was carried on. 

But, after all, it was not a defeat, for a 
large vote was polled for prohibition. 
Had it been a ‘Territorial question instead 
of a vote for each town or precinet, pro- 
hibition would have carried. We worked 
hard, and at least fifty ladies voted through 
our efforts and influence. 

The following has been received from 
Miss Bessie J. Isaacs, of Walla Walla :— 


WOMAN'S VOTE HELPED TEMPERANCE, 


WALLA WALLA, SEPT. 1, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Your note with enclosed cireular 
duly received. I 
to in the Voice, 
much harm. 

Both before and since the receipt of your 
circular, : made i inquiries of several prom- 
inent W. ©. T. U. women concerning that 


cause one can better 


1886, 


was 
saw the article you refer 
and feared it would do 


known 


| hibitionists 


| etl 


voters in | 


tory at large. The latest returns show a 
majority in the ‘Territory, as a whole, of 
DOO for prohibition. ; 

Put our election was by precinet only, 


and the ballots read **For Prohibition,” 
and * Against Prohibition.” The question 


into the election 
That is, if Prohibi- 
precinct, the 


of livense did not enter 
tion failed to carry in a 
county commissioners would then exact 
whatever license fee they chose; and if a 
city or town was embraced in that pre- 
cinet, the city council would exact from 


those within their jurisdiction an addition- | 


al license. On the other hand, if prohibi- 
tion carried,—the law being a loose one, 
and the drug-stores having no county li- 
cense to pay, and only the small drag-store 
license of the city,—whiskey would be 
cheap. 

Mrs. Duniway and Mrs. Foltz felt that 
if prohibition should be defeated, the pro- 
would join those favoring 
“high license” 
as city ollicials, 
than free whiskey. ‘The result, however, 
was not what they expected, in all cases 
at least. Herein Walla Walla the saloons 


in the city election in July) elected a 
majority of the city council, and the li- 
cense remains as before 


The country vote is largely for prohibi- 
tion, but of course they are out in the cold 
at city elections. Yours truly, 

Bessie J. ISAAcs, 
ee 


KENTUCKY LAW FOR WIVES. 


Mary 8. Hamilton, in the Aentucky Gaz- 
thus summarizes the 


the property of married women in 


laws relative to 
Ken- 


| tucky: 


female population, | 


| tothe husband, 





‘The general law of Kentucky is that 
the persoual property of the wife belongs 
und is liable for his debts 


the moment he gets possession of it, and 
the posyession of the wife is the posses- 


sion of the husband. 

The exceptions to this general rule are: 

“1, When she has secured the separate 
and independent use of the property by 
ante-nuptial agreement in writing duly ac- 
knowledged and recorded in the County 
Court clerk’s office 

“2. When the donor or giver of the prop- 
erty to the wife lias secured it to her sepa- 
rate use independent of her husband by 
writing of record, or by a parol agreement 
clearly established by competent evidence, 

“3. When a testator has devised the prop- 
erty to her separate estate and exclusive 
of the husband. 

“4. When she has by proper petition toa 
Court of Equity obtained a judgment em- 
powering her to receive and hold as sepa- 
rate estate exclusive of the husband, prop- 
erty which has descended to her from her 
father or other relations. Another exce;- 
tion is when the wife is upon petition of 
herself and husband, or herself slone,-— 
he being made defendant,—empowered by 
a court of Chancery to act a feme sole, or 
single woman, the property she subse- 
quently aequires is not liable to her hus- 
band’s debts.” 


Commenting the above, M. 8S. H. 
Says: 

‘These laws are an outrage and an in- 
sult to woman. The man robs and swin- 
dles the woman he promised, before God 
and man, to love and honor and protect. 
‘The women of Siam have petitioned the 
king to take from their husbands the 
right to pledge them in the payment of 
gambling debts... We ought at least to 
keep pace with Siam, and appeal to the 
‘powers that be’ for an amendment. Where 
is the boasted chivalry of Kentucky? Love 
is a much abused word, honor is rare, and 
nothing so dangerous as a—protector.” 


on 


In regard to a wife’s real estate the law 
is more equitable. A very important de- 
cision as to the rights of a husband in his 
wife's real estate has recently been render- 
ed by the Supreme Court of Kentucky: 
[Miller vs. Ressman, 83 Mo., 318.) Judge 
Sherwood, on a motion for a rehearing, 
Says: 

The rents, issues, and products of real 
estate of any married woman and all money 
and obligation arising from the sale of 
such real estate, and the interest of her 
husband in her right to any real estate 
which belonged to her before marriage, 
or which she may have acquired by gift, 
grant, devise, or inheritance during cover- 
ture. shall, during coverture, be exempt 
from attachment or levy of execution for 
the sole debts of her husband; and no con- 
veyanee made during coverture by such 
husband of such rents, issues. or products 
or of any interest in such real estate, shall 
be valid, unless the same be by deed exe- 
cuted by the wife jointly with her husband, 
and acknowledged by her in the manner 
provided by law, in the case of conveyance 
by husband and wife of the real estate of 
the wife.” 
~7oe 


WOMAN’S RIGHT TO LAND DENIED. 


ABERDEEN. DAK., SEPT. 1, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Bismarck Tribune says: 

“The honorable commissioner of the 
general land office has rendered another 
very important decision wherein he holds 
that a single woman who makes a home- 
stead entry and subsequently marries be- 
fore completing the same, forfeits her right 
to acquire title to the land. Copp says: 
‘His ruling is opposed to the spirit of the 
age which denies the common law doc- 
trine of women’s property rights, and we 
believe it will not be sustained by Seere- 
tary Lamar.’ 

“The rule the commissioner reverses is 
a very old one.” 

Thinking the above action of Commis- 
sioner Sparks needs some comment, I en- 
close the above. T. C. GAGE. 


in electing high-license men | 
which would be far better | 


ee 
NEW YORK SCHOOL ELECTIONs, 


The number of school districts jy New 
York is so great (over eleven thousand 
that we have room only to notice 

GOWANDA had on a smaller seale 
same experience as Tarrytown. 
of the six trustees of the Union Free 
School District were elected. ‘There w as 
no complaint of the management of the 
school and the academy; but M, 
Torrance thought—and very prop: ly 
that as the women are half the adult peo. 
ple, and are especially charged with Care 
of the young, and as many young : 
educ mod in the academy, the women 
should have at least a third of the board 
of education. He also desired to he ‘Ip the 
suffrage cause. ‘Two ladies agreed to stand 
| as candidates. He then quietly mars shalled 
his forces. When the eight or ten me n 
who commonly voted at the school elee. 
tions assembled, they found a much larger 
gathering than they expected. When the 
votes were the two ladies, of 
whose candidacy the managers were igno- 


a lew —— 


the 
I'wo 


r. Clay 


SIris are 


count ed, 


rant, liad received thirteen vote each 
igainst eleven for all others, Four ladies 
voted. 

New Bricutron.—One lady, Miss Esta. 
| brook, voted. ‘The vote of men was up. 
| usually light. The retiring trustee owed 
| his election six years since to woman 
| suffrage, and was advised to exert himself 
| this year to get the women out. His Op- 
| pouents admit that had he done so, he 


would have succeeded 
do this, and was ousted. 

Lockvort, tirst district.—Three 
voted. One of them, Miss Mary B. 
wan, & highly esteemed Quaker lady, was 
voted for on three successive ballots for 
trustee, This has never happened in the 
district before. 

BATAVIA.—Miss Octavia J. Griswold 
and twenty-six other women voted, 


le negiected to 


ladies 
Cush- 


WrEsSTCHESTER.—Eight women voted, 
| This is the district where the anti-saloon 
candidate was beaten last year by the 


liquor-dealers near the polls rousing their 


Bee . 0 B. 
|; wives from bed at midnight. rhey 
brought their wives at an earlier hour this 
vear, but were themselves defeated, and 


the one liquor-dealer whose term expired 
was retired from the board of trustees. 
WARKSAW.—Twenty-two out of sixty 
| votes were cust by women, against two or 
; three In past years. ‘They were brought 
| out by the eflorts of Mrs. Ella Hawley 
|; Crossett. 
In another district two of the 


eight votes 


| were by women. 

| CASTLETON CORNERS. — Four | ladies 
| voted, 

| Concorp.—Twenty ladies voted, this 


being the first time. 
GIFFORDS.—T wo ladies voted. 
VPerry.—Mrs. Charlotte A. Cleveland 
and thirty-seven other ladies voted. 


-+oe- 


MRS. WALLACE IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

As Mrs. Z. G. Wallace, national super- 
intendent of franchise of the W. C. T. U., 
is to spend a limited time in the Eastern 
States, it occurs to me to call the attention 
of your readers to the fact, that they may 
avail themselves of all the time she is able 
to give to the work. 

Her able presentation of the cause, her 
years, her evident sincerity and devotion 
to the great truths of justice, combine to 
make her appeals unanswerable. Her 
work in the West seemed above criticism. 
Even those unfriendly to the cause offered 
words of commendation, The universal 
verdict is that she will invariably and pow- 
erfully aid, and never hinder, the cause of 
woman's political advancement. 

HENRIETTA BrigGs WALL. 

sesamin. han., Sept. 6, 1886. 
-©ee- ——— 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN TOLEDO. 


The Toledo Woman Suffrage Association 
resumed its regular sessions Wednesday 
afternoon, September 1, the President, 
Mrs. M. J. Cravens, inthe chair. A vacan- 
cy having occurred in the office of secre 
tary, Mrs. J. P. Cole was elected by 4 
unanimous vote to serve for the remainder 
of the year. 

The plan of work for the coming winter 
came under discussion. The good work 
of the Ohio Wowan Suffrage Convention, 
held last May in Toledo, had an i:lustra- 
| tion by a letter read froma lady in that 
city, declaring herself a convert from at- 
tending the sessions of that Convention, 
and expressing a desire to become a mem- 
ber of the Toledo society. A very inter- 
esting letter was read from Mrs. Casement, 
President of the State Woman Suffrage As 
sociation, also a communication from Miss 
Caroline A. Huling, of Saratoga, N. Y. 

The recent death of Mrs. R. A. 8. Jan- 
ney, of Columbus, an old and faithful 
worker in the cause, was feelingly alluded 
to, and a touching tribute to her memory, 
by Mrs. Mary P. Spargo, of Cleveland, 
was read. The meeting adjourned to the 
first Wednesday in October. 

cane 


A GOOD LAW JOURNAL. 


Lawyers and law students, both mea 
and women, who wish to keep informed 
of matters interesting to the legal profes 
sion, should take the Columbia Jurist, 
Which is an enterprising, progressive law 
journal. It does not run in ruts, like many 
of its contemporaries, but seeks to give the 
latest and best information on legal topi¢s- 
It is published partly under the auspices 
of Columbia College, and is the only 
regular law journal in the metropolis, the 
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others being mainly advertising sheets. 
fhe office is in Temple Court, N.Y. The 
price jis 10 cents per copy; 82 for six 
months ; S3 a year. 
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CONDITION OF SOUTHERN LADIES. 


ALABAMA, SEPT. 2, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

A bright, progressive Northern woman 
said recently in my hearing, upon being 
told that Queen Victoria would permit no 
woman who was divorced from her hus- 
pand to be presented to her :**Well, [ would 
much rather never be presented to Queen 
Victoria than live with a man who abused 
ne. or Whose very touch was pollution.” 

[know a Southern woman, a member of 
one of the oldest 
families of Alabama, who says:—"*There 
js no indignity IT would not submit to, no 
amount of abuse T would not bear, rather 


and most aristocratic 


than do so unladylike a thing as to leave 
my husband.” 

This lady’s life is exceptionally pleasant. 
Her husband is devoted to her, has abun- 


dant means, and her wish is law to him. | 
|} ed a contest. 


Possibly, were she differently situated, she 
might see things in another light. At 


shielded. protected women, who have never 
felt the rough blasts of life, and have nei- 
ther merey nor pity for their less favored 
sisters. 

These two represent two 
tremes of thought. From my point of 
view, the Northern woman is right, and the 
Southerner, with her superior education, 
her elegant manners, her cultivation and 
accomplishments, and her rare opportuni- 


women exX- 


ties for society and seeing the world, is, as 
one of Charles Egbert Craddock’s charae- 
ters would say, ‘fairly sodden in igno- 
rance.” 

The article of your Asheville 
pondent, in WOMAN'S JOURNAL for August 
28, has moved me to tell some things that 
I know of the condition of the higher elass 
of Southern women, “the idols to whom 
The women of whom 


corres- 


every knee bows.” 
“Asheville” speaks are of the lower classes. 
At least, the men who hold them in bond- 
age have the excuse of ignorance. But 
the women whom | have to tell of, are ed- 
ucated, refined, cultivated. Their pedi- 
grees antedate the Revolution. ‘The men 
of their families have boasted of their 
chivalry for generations. 

I know a pretty little lady, a wife of two 
years’ standing, but even now barely past 
twenty, who is suffering from a horrible 
disease, the gift of a profligate husband. 
She is pure, lovely, and religious. She 
has no idea of the nature of her complaint. 
Her physician tells her she has been poi- 
soned by ivy or poison oak. Parents, 
husband, and physician all unite to deceive 
her because they fear if she knew of her 
husband's vileness, she would be so shock- 
ed and horrified that she might refuse to 
live with him, and so “disgrace the fami- 
ly.” When he is absent from her, intent 
upon vicious pleasures, she writes him a 
loving letter every morning, kisses his pic- 
ture, and prays for him every night. Her 
own parents look on approvingly, willing 
to see their child sacrificed on the altar of 
vice, rather than have their annals stained 
with the “‘disgrace” of a separation. 

Some years ago a lady of an old and 
aristocratic family married a **chivalrous” 
gentleman, who immediately assumed con- 
tro! of her property, which was large, and 
was also entrusted wiih the guardianship 
of her younger sister. Some two or three 
years after the marriage she died very sud- 
denly, soon after signing a will which left 
him all her possessions. Six months after 
her death he married the younger sister. 
It was then discovered that he had not 
only spent nearly all the first wife's mon- 
ey, but that he had betrayed his trust as 
guardian, and had squandered the second 
wife’s property before he married her. 
Then many suspicious circumstances came 
to light, and it was soon believed by near- 
ly all the family that he had poisoned his 
first wife so that he might marry the sec- 


ond and thus cover up his defaleations. He_ 


became a drunkard, and his drunkenness 
was of the violent kind. For twenty years 
his wite Vore the abuse that a man mad- 
dened with drink is capable of heaping 
upon a woman. She sat for hours witha 
loaded pistol held close to her head, the 
drunkard threatening to fire if she stirred 
hand-or foot. She passed many nights 
hidden under beds in the negro quarters. 
Her life was one agony of fear. She 
brought children into the world to suffer 
with her, and she saw the last cent of her 
property melt away. But she never for 
an instant thought of leaving him, nor 
would her family have consented had she 
Wished todo so. They all believed him to 
be a murderer; they knew him to be a 
thief; that her life was a prolonged tor- 
ture no one denied. Yet all this was as 
hothing compared with the ‘disgrace’ of 
a divorce. Her relatives supported and 
pitied her, but had she refused to endure 
her torment longer, not one of them would 
have received or countenanced her. Fin- 
ally he died, in a fit of delirium tremens, 


| 
| 
| 
| 





THE 


and she 


ments of her shattered life and make the | 


most of them. ‘lwenty years of life with 
a thief, and a drunkard, to 


avoid the disgrace of separati mn! 


a murderer 


| 


This happened **where woman remains 


deference of 
placed the country 
which “stands on a much higher plane 


the 
in 


in the position where 
manhood her:” 
than the North; where the ‘outrage or 
murder of 
criminal records.” 

It would seem to the imparti+l observer 
that a little agitation of **woman’s rights” 
would 


woman so rarely stains the 


thing among people 
In short, 
that it might be better not to be presented 


TRUTH. 


be a good 


whose judgment is so warped, 


to (Jueen Victoria. 
*“e- 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

\fter my pleasant stay at Cazenovia, it 
Was with the greatest reluctance that on 
Monday last L went to Clinton, Oneida Co. 
I was averse beyond words to this trip, 
was tired with much travelling, and dread- 
Yet it seemed a sacred duty 
not to turn my steps homeward until I 


|b tetrad Cll 
present she belongs to the large class of | had visited Clinton. 


Why? 
Because here lives Mr. Robert W. Evans, 


member of Assembly. Tle was one of the 


three men who last winter changed their | 


bill, 


votes in order to defeat the suflrage 


| after it had received the requisite 65 ayes. 





feel as if | could close the 
paign without telling his constituents of 
his conduct. 

No oue in Clinton had been able to 
range a meeting for me, and [ was obliged 
attend to all details This is 
always a great added fatigue to a lecturer. 
Lreached Clinton at nightfall, atter an in- 


| did not cum 


ar- 


to myself. 


teusely hot day, aud took rooms at the 
hotel, spending the evening in making 


Mrs. Williams, an old friend, re- 
ceived we cordially. Her mother, Mrs. 
Delia Avery, though long past eighty, re- 
tuins her interest in our cause. 

Next morning, rising at an unwontedly 
early hour, | secured the Opera House for 


calls. 


the evening, and presently had two bright 
little boys distributing hand-bills which 
stated that L would speak on the **Politi- 
cal Rights of Women, especialiy review- 
ing the legislative course of Hon. Robert 
W. Evans.” More calls filled up the day, 
and | awaited the evening with considera- 
ble dread, as certainly to attack this man 
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, nn , ‘ 
was free to yather up the frag | Of course this was stated to my audiences. 


It is absolutely certain that Mr. Budlong 
will not go back. 

This was my last engagement for the 
summer. September had come, warning 
New Yorkers to fly The next 
day brought me joyfully to my home once 


ecity-ward, 


more, Since my return L have received 
many letters and papers from friends 
throughout “the State speaking of the 


large number of women who have voted 
at the school Of course I did 
net fail to urge the 
women to make use of this opportunity. 


meetings. 
in every address 
As a result, at many points where women 
had never before exercised thei 
they attended the meetings in numbers. 
At 
points, women were chosen trustees, 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKt 
£4th Street, N. Y., Sept. 6, 1886. 


LeRoy, Cazenovia, and many other 


149 E. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

Canadian women are making a specialty 
of the bee industry. 

The ladies won 
Tarrytown, N.Y. 
other column. 


the school election in 
See particulars in an- 


The Indiana Woman Sullrage Associa- 
tion has opened headquarters at No, 76 
North Pennsylvania Street. 

The Needham Woman Suffrage Club held 
Charlotte F, 
Fowler, Thursday afternoon, Sept. 9. 


a special meeting with Mrs. 


will meet at 
Round-trip 
will 


The Unitarian Conference 
Saratoga, Sept. 20 to 24, 1886, 
tickets, at greatly reduced rates, be 
for sale at principal stations. 

‘Two young women who have done good 


service in Chandler's store, Boston, leave 
this week for Florida, where they have 
pre-empted 160 weres of land, 

Among the books forthcoming from the 
press of Houghton, Millin & Co. will be 
*A White Heron, and Other Stories,” 
Sarah Orne Jewett. 

The Cobden Club has just enrolled its 


by 


first women members. 
Nightingale, Mrs. Siekert,—the daughter 
of Cobden,—Mrs. Crawford, of Paris, and 
Mile. RatYalovich, 

A convention of colored journalists has 
lately passed a vote expressing their disap- 


proval of the course of Mr. Moody toward 
| the negro race in his campaign. last winter, 


nnong his own friends and neighbors was | 


by no means a pleasant thing to do. 

As soon as the Opera House was lighted, 
a tramp of feet began to sound on the 
stairs, and when I went upon the plat- 
form at eight o’vlock the hall was crowd- 
ed beyond its seating capacity. 
people in Clinton were there, and besides 
those a large number of rough-looking 
about two-thirds of the audi- 
ence being men, Someof my friends were 
apprehensive of disturbance, but the 
crowd was entirely orderly and respectful, 
applauding appropriately and listening to 
the description of Mr. Evans’ conduct in 
an almost breathless silence. 

A wan who would vote for a measure 
at one moment, and against it ten min- 
utes later because it had been carried, 
was certainly not a reliable person, aud 
should not be sent back to the Legislature. 
This was the burden of my objection. 
The meeting was a decided success, but | 
was heartily glad when it was over. I 
found that already Mr. Evans had been 
severely blamed for his vacillating course, 
and although a man of much persoual pop- 
ularity, his political prospects were not 
helped by his change of vote. 

The proposed meeting at Utica was 
postponed at the last moment, and as the 
same mail which brought this news 
brought also a request for a speech at 
Newport, Herkimer Co., thither I journey- 
ed on Wednesday. ‘This village is famous 
in suffrage annals because, some fifteen 
years ago, the women were enabled under 
the existing provisions, to vote for local 
officers, and they elected a temperance 
board. The very next year, men who 
were annoyed by their action secured the 
passage by the Legislature of a law merg- 
ing the village into a larger township, and 
thereby destroying the right of the women 
to vote. They have had saloon politics 
ever since. 

I was the guest of Mrs. Tillotson, Mrs. 
Delia J. Rathbone also giving me hospita- 
ble entertainment. I spoke in the evening 
on temperance and suffrage in the Baptist 
church, Rev. Mr. Barr presiding. 

The next day I went to Poland, a vil- 
lage a few miles off, where I was the guest 
of Mrs. Taylor, and had the pleasure of 
meeting the Rey. Margaret A. Brennan, a 
regularly ordained minister of the Free 
Baptist denomination, who is settled here 
and draws large audiences by her elo- 
quence. I spoke in Miss Brennan’s church, 
which was well filled. Mrs. Caroline A. 
‘Trask, president of the W.C. 'T. U., pre- 
sided. Poland, like Newport, is in Her- 
kimer Co., which was represented last 


persons, 


winter by Mr. Budlong, who voted ‘‘no.” | 


in the South. 
The Union-Signal learns that it was the 
Wisconsin, of Milwaukee, that said only 


| four women voted at the late election in 


The best | 


Washington Territory, and not the Wis- 
consin Chief, as reported. 

The Democratic Congressional Conven- 
tion of Alexandria, Va., after an all-day 
and all-night session, adjourned at5 A. M., 
Aug. 26, after taking 205 ballots without 
result. Now if women did that. what an 
outery we should hear! 

‘Ten thousand pounds have been granted 
from the Bavarian civil list to the widow 


| of Prof. Gudden, of Munich, the unfortu- 
| nate physician who perished in an effort to 
| save the nad King Ludwig from drown- 


/ mate of woman's ability 





| capacity for the suffrage. 


| mitted to a vote of the people. 


ing. 

* Ouida” expresses the belief. in the cur- 
rent number of the North American Review, 
that women have not sufficient intellectual 
One evidence 
may be that they sometimes read Ouida’s” 
novels.—Providence Journal. 

Mr. George W. Childs has a high esti- 
an editorial 
writer, and declares that two of the best 
writers on the Philadelphia Ledger are 
women. He adds that **when women do 
the same work as men, they should have 
the same pay, and I carry out this rule in 
my own business.” 


as 


A university for women, founded on pri- 
vate capital, is contemplated in Moscow, if 
the government will sanction the scheme, 
which proposes to have three faculties— 
mathematical, patural history (with medi- 
cal studies), and philological. 

Dr. Florence W. Hunt, of Chicago, has 
recently accepted the position of physician, 
in the Cook County, Ill., insane hospital. 
Abuses existing in that institution were 
ferreted out by the Chicago Woman's 
Club, and the appointment of Dr. Hunt is 
the result. 

The Knights of Labor, at their annual 
session in Grand Rapids, last week, again 
passed a unanimous resolution in favor of 
woman suffrage, with a demand on the 
State Legislature that the question be sub- 
This great 
organization is solidly in favor of giving 
the elective franchise to woman. 

Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace, of Indiana, 
has been in Boston during the past week, 
with her granddaughter, at the Conserva- 
tory of Music. Mrs. Wallace will spend 
some time in Vermont, holding meetings 
in aid of the State Woman Suttrage Asso- 
ciation. She will speak at Brattleboro’ 
Sept. 11 and 12, and at Chelsea, Sept. 13. 

The first public meeting of the Boston 
Woman Suflrage League for this year will 
be held in the Egleston Square M. E. 
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can take the Egleston Square car and get 
| ’ 
| out at 30SS Street. The 
| church is opposite. 
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summer ina large farm-house, which he 


Washington 


Higginson is spending the 





has leased, in Holden, Massachusetts, the 
| next town to Princeton, and within easy 
|} reach of Wachusett. [tis understood that 
besides his signed paper in the last At/antie, 
| on Mr. Whipple, he wrote the unsigned 
the “Grant's 
Iie has just finished a sketch of 
| John Brown's life, and is now engaged on 
a short story, the first he has written for 


eight years. 


one on second volume of 


Memoirs.” 


The Christian Register has this excellent 
word in regard to trusts: 


“Let all good men who consider them- 
ane considered to be, above 
suspicion and reproach voluntarily submit 
themselves to supervision. Let them in- 
sist that, in all cases where they hold trusts 
and are responsible for the property of 
| other men and women, ali that they do 
| shall be scrutinized, that as many checks 
| and balances shall be applied to them as if 


selves, 


they were in danger of betraying their 
trust. Let them make it impossible that 





} they should be false without detection. 

| ‘Then, setting thus an honorable example, 
let them insist that every possible check 
shall be placed on all persons who handle 
money, control property, or have opportu- 
nity to use for their own advantage that 
which belongs to others.” 

Mrs. Russell Lowell will sail 
from England for home about the middle 
of September. A personal friend of the 
ex-Minister writes: **Mr. Lowell is one of 
the few men of letters and of polities 
whose success has engendered simplicity. 
He has a real dislike for his literary style 
of forty years ago, and pronounces it ver- 
bose and complex. He expresses adimira- 
tion of distinguished Americans who re- 

» main American in spirit during and after a 
sojourn in Europe. His: little grandchil- 
dren at Southborough, Mass., consider 
him the best companion in the world.” 


At the Mass. Prohibition Convention 
twenty-three hundred dollars was sub- 
scribed as a campaign fund. The value 
of the co-operation of women was shown 
in its collection. After eleven hundred 





James 


nounced, the responses began to dwindle, 
and finally became so small that Col, 
Knowlton, of Willimantic, Ct., whose elo- 
quence was expected to touch the hearts 
and unloose the purse-strings of the audi- 
ence, said it was the duty of every man 
and woman to contribute liberally of his 
or her means to the cause. ‘*Now,” said 
he. ‘every gentleman who will give 810 
just rise.” Not a single man rose, much 
to the disgust of the speaker, who was 
about giving up in despair, when Mrs. 
Mary E. Barry, of Foxboro’, started to 
| her feet and gave the required amount. 
This shamed the men, who arose in all di- 
rections and handed in their names. 

The Woman's Standard is a new monthly 
eight-page paper published in Des Moines, 
Iowa, as the official organ of the Iowa 
Woman Suffrage Association. Mary J. 
Coggeshall is its editor, assisted by an able 
corps of contributors. Martha C. Calla- 
nan is its business manager. It will ap- 
pear monthly for one year, and longer if 
suflicient encouragement is given. 
price—50 cents a year—ought to ensure it a 
wide circulation. In the present number 
are valuable original articles by twelve 


Martha C. Callanan, Margaret W. Camp- 
bell, and R. A. A. Stewart, of Des Moines ; 
Lizzie M. Latham, of Marion; Jane 
Amy McKinney, of Oskaloosa; Martha 
G. Davenport, of Oskaloosa; Ellen Arm- 
strong, of Ottumwa; Martha Wetherell, of 
Knoxville; H. F. C., 
zie B. Read, of Algona; M. P. Gorton, of 
[owa City. We congratulate the women 
of Iowa upon having at last a paper of 
their own. It will treat of the home, of 
health, purity, culture, temperance, edu- 
cation, the legal and political interests of 
woman, and the right to the franchise. 
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EQUIPOISE WAIST. 


FOR LADIES, MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS. 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have aequir 
ed is wholly owing to the 
eutire satistaction they have given. 

THE CUT represents the Waist. made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
end with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under full piece, is that 
if a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided within 
s waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and Info -te 
jmirticular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of the grow. 

ig little ones bas been given in shaping the parts, 
f sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock 

Sent hy mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 


dollars in large donations had been an- | 


of Manchester; Liz- | 


May the standard continue to wave until | 
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meritorious plan of their construction, and th 


and from the large variety 


Mention Taz Woman's 


Inrections for Mea suring. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug ineasure around 
waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children aud Infants, take chest measure alec 
and state age of child. : 
Send for Circulars, 


One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United State Be 


| 
| 
GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
| 
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The soviety young ladies of Butte have 
organized a Mutual Escort Club, owing to 
the lax attentions of the young gentlemen, 
the theatre and the opera, 
About twenty-tive young damsels joined. 
Ove night last week they engaged the en- 


us regards 


tire first and second rows in the dress-cir- 
cle of their home theatre, and attended in 
a body with a chaperone, 

Mrs. Custer has declined many invita- 
tions to leave New York this summer, and 
has devoted herself, at her home near 
Gramerey Park, to arranging materials for 
a book on frontier life in Kansas just af- 
ter the civil war. She and her late hus- 
band, General Custer, spent five years in 
that State at that time, and the story of 
their experiences is full of romance. Thes 
Indians gave them no rest, and the wild 
beasts were not diflident. Day and night 
alike abounded in dangers and perilous es- 
Mrs. than 
three hundred letters of congratulation on 
her first book, **Boots and Saddles,” and 
answered them all, In England especially 
the work was warmly greeted, among its 
most appreciative admirers being Mrs. 
Charles Kingsley. 


capes. Custer received more 





VASSAR COLLEGE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y¥. 


A full college course for women, with special and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Mueic and Art. 
‘Ten professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
(Observatory, Laboratory, neal and Scientitic Col- 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 
8. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President. 


cation, 


COWLES “© sTypio aunoina, 
ART SCHOOL 


INSTRUCTORS: 

Mr. BUNKER, Mr. GRAVES, Miss BALLEY. 
Fourth year begins Oct. 1. Drawin Paintin 
Portraiture, Flowers, and Still Life. Life 
Studies a specialty, Classes day and evening. 
Saturday Class for Teachers. Circulars at Art Stores, 

Terms moderate, Apply to or address as above, 
FRANK M, COWLES, Manager, 


EDUCATION OF 
Girls and Young Ladies 


One great advantage for girls at Chauncy-Hall 





| School may be found in the variety of regular 


courses of study. 

Modifications of these regular courses 
allow scholars who are unable to do full work, 
(either through delicate health or need of time 
for other things,) to select such branches as are 
best fitted for their strength and needs, and to 
pursue them under favorable conditions. 

The girls of the Upper Department have been 
for several years, under the special care of a cul- 
tivated and experienced woman. 

Their study room is but one flight from the 
street, and has windows to the east and south, 
giving sunshine throughout school hours. 

The Primary Department is on the ground 
floor, in the same sunny corner. 

House open daily from9 to 3, No. 259 Boylston 
St., opposite the Art Museum. 


GLOVES. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


31 TEMPLE PLACE, 


Has a fine stock of Kid and Suede Gloves, 


MILK 


ACIL 


Aan... Lactart 
Fel “Aids digestion 
AS Cures Dyspepsia 

ge. Tones the system 


8 -Assimilates with food 
ees REStOres Vitality 
2" Twenty five ars Fifty 


AVERY LACTATE CO: «cents Ber bottle 





THe ONLY 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE PAPER 


Published between the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts is 


The Woman's Tribune, 


Edited and published at Beatrice, Neb., by 
CLaRaA Bewick Cousy. 


Price, $1.00 a year. Sample copies free, 


Tue Woman's TRIBUNE was founded in 1883, It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legisiation relating to women, and 
its departments of law, hygiene, literature, ete., make 
it interesting to all classes of readers, 

The Woman’s Journal of Boston,and the Woman's 
Tribune of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 
dress for 33.00 per year. j é 
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The south wind breathes a chant as it goes, 
Blessing the ripened ears that bend 

And murmur low as if cach one knows 
The warm south wind as the touch of a friend. 


The inland sea has no epic song 
Of storm and conquest and trophies rare ; 
The sweet south wind as it sweeps along 
Ilias no note in it of fear or care. 


The golden strings of the inland sea 

Sound rich full chords of a grateful land; 
Plenty and Peace are all that I see 

Where the bursting wheat-ears nodding stand; 
Garners full with a yellow store, 

Cupboards once empty no longer bare, 
Labor repaid, nor craving more, 

Joy and contentment every where. 

—London Society. 
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IN THE SOUTH. 


BY A. MARY F. ROBINSON. 





A little gray swallow, 

I fled to the vales 

Of the nightingales, 
And the woods of Apollo. 


Sehind me lie the sheer white cliffs, the hollow 
Green waves that break at home, the northern gales, 
The misty skies, the homesteads in the dales— 

For all my home is far and cannot follow. 


© nightingale voices, 
© lemons in flower, 
O branches of laurel! 


You are all here; but, ah, not here, my choice is! 
Fain would I pluck one pink-veined bloom of sorrel, 
Or hear the wrens build in a hazel bower. 

— Magazine of Art. 
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THE FALLOW FIELD. 


BY JULIA C, R. DORR. 





The sun comes up and the sun goes down: 
The night mist shroudeth the sleeping town; 
But if it be dark or if it be day, 

If the tempests# beat or the breezes play, 
Still here on this upland slope I lie, 

Looking up to the changeful sky. 

Nanght am I but a fallow field; 

Never a crop my acres yield. 

Over the wall at my right hand 

Stately and green the corn-biades stand, 

And I hear at my left the flying feet 

Of the winds that rustle the bending wheat. 
Often while yet the morn is red 

I list for our master’s eager tread. 

He smiles at the young corn’s towering height, 
Ile knows the wheat is a goodly sight, 

But he glances not at the fallow field 

Whose idle acres no wealth may yield. 
Sometimes the shout of the harvesters 

The sleeping pulse of my being stirs, 

And as one in a dream I seem to fee! 

The sweep aud the rush of the swinging steel, 
Or Leatch the sound of the gay refrain 

As they heap their wains with the golden grain. 
Vet, O my neighbors, be not too proud, 
Though on every tongue your praise is loud. 
Our mother Nature is kind to me, 

And I am beloved by bird and bee, 

And never a child that passes by 

But turns upon me a grateful eye. 

Over my head the skies are blue; 

I have my share of the rain and dew; 

I bask like you in a summer sun 

When the long bright days pass one by one, 
And calm as yours is my sweet repose 
Wrapped in the warmth of the winter snows. 
For little our loving mother cares 

Which the corn or the daisy bears, 

Which is rich with the ripening wheat, 
Which with the violet’s breath is sweet, 
Which is red with the clover bloom, 

Or which for the wild swect-fern makes room ? 
Useless under the summer sky 

Year after year men say I lie. 

Little they know what strength of mine 

I give to the trailing blackberry vine ; 

Little they know how the wild grape grows, 
Or how my life-blood flushes the rose. 

Little they think of the cups I fill 

For the mosses creeping under the hill; 

Little they think of the feast I spread 

For the wild wee creatures that must be fed— 
Squirrel and butterfly, bird and bee, 

And the creeping things that no eye may see. 
Lord of the harvest, thou dost know 

How the summers and winters go. 

Never a ship sails east or west 

Laden with treasures at my bebest, 
Yet my being thrills to the voice of God 
When I give my gold to the golden rod. 


ICHABOD TURNER'S MISSION. 


BY KATE W. HAMILTON, 


“Crooked! crooked! crooked !” rang out 
the sharp, peculiar, dissonant voice, and 
the tall thin figure in seedy garments and 
flapping hat swayed to and fro on the 
stump that had been selected for a ros- 
trum. “All things have gone crooked in this 
world, and I’ve come to set *em straight— 
to undo the snarls, give the power where 
it belongs, and put men in their places. 
Oh—h—h, my friends! The world is 
topsy-turvy; the top’s at the bottom, and 
the bottom’s at the top, and I've come to 
turn things right end up.” 

‘The six o'clock whistle had sounded the 
close of another day’s work at the shops, 
and the men, pouring out from the various 
smoke-stained archways, paused to listen. 
It was a motley group—some bedaubed 
with many colors from the paint-rooms, 
some with grimy hands and faces from 
foundry or machine shop, while further 
back on the long platform that extended 
along the track were gathered that inevita- 
ble adjunct of any crowd, the boys, and a 
sprinkling of women—some of the latter 
with children in their arms. The speaker’s 
excitement seemed to deepen as his audi- 
ence increased. The keen eyes under the 

hat darted lightning-like glances here 


| 





and there; 
voice rose to a still higher pitch. 
“Oh—h—h, yes! Look at I'm 
Ichabod Turner, and the mission I'm sent 
on is to mend all ecrookedness and turn 


me! 


things right end up!” 

The men seemed to find a grim pleasure 
in the harangue. ‘They laughed as they 
exchanged comments. 

“Chosen a good point to begin at, eh, 
Jack?” questioned one. 

“I should say so! He'll have a tough 
contract, even if he doesp't extend his ter- 
ritory.” 

*“Goin’ to set all things straight? 
tuke a mightier man than you to do that 
I wish to massy he'd begin it soon!” 


. 


job. 
murmured an old woman on the platform, 
as she picked up her bundie and trudged 
on again. 
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It'll | 


The two men looked after her, and the | 


elder shook his grizzled head. 


“Poor soul! No doubt things seem 
crooked enough to her,—her boy was 
crushed between the cars last year. Does 


seem as if somebody might invent a way 
to get along with killing fewer brakemen.” 

Jim Barelay, sauntering down the long 
walk, stopped beside a bright young girl 
who had paused for a moment on the outer 
edge of the crowd. 

“If that fellow would begin his work 
by altering the days and nights a little, or 
by means of enjoying them, I'd be obliged 
to him,” he laughed. 

The girl turned with a little start of sur- 
prise and pleasure. 

“Why Jim,” then a glance at his lunch- 
basket brought the swift question, “you're 
not going out to-night? [t's not your run.” 

“T must make it, though, they say. It's 
an extra train, and they are short of men, 
somehow—oll or disabled. 1 feel consid- 
erably disabled myself.” 

“You were out last night?” 

“And the night before, and nearly all 
yesterday. L didn't in 
til afternoon, and I was searcely settled 


et to-day un- 


| into a comfortable sleep before T was eall- 


| 





ed. ['m not fit to go, that’s a fact. Don't 
worry, Dell.” 

He broke off his sentences abruptly, as 
he saw the shadow of anxiety on his com- 
panion’s fair face. ‘It doesn’t happen so 
often. They're short, you see.” 

“It oughtn’t to happen at all,” insisted 
Dell, indignantly. ‘I wouldn't go.” 

“Then my head would come off at short 
notice,” layghed Jim. ‘We can't afford 
that.” 


Pretty Dell flushed rosily. She knew 


so well what that meant. There was a 
little house talked over and arranged 


to every detail of its simple furnishing, 
for which the two were planning when 
Jim should obtain his hoped-for promo- 
tion. 


*No, IT won't insure any necks to-night, 
but I'll take the risk of crushing a few 


other people’s heads rather than the cer- 
tainty of losing my own,” laughed Jim. 
“It's a pity that fellow, whois so sure of 
his mission, couldn't turn my brains right 
side up; they feel crooked enough. But 
don’t worry, Dell,” he repeated, hurriedly. 

The crowd began to thin. Hungry men, 
swinging their empty dinner-pails, pres- 
ently found the prospect of supper more 
alluring than the stranger's promised mil- 
lennium. Jim looked at his watch and 
found he had not even five minutes to spare 
for a part of the homeward walk with Dell. 
He parted from her witha reluctant good- 
by, and she walked away alone. She had 
gone but a few steps, however, when she 
turned and looked back. 

**You'll be careful, Jim? 
thing happen.” 

Why, Dell!” He laughed, half touched, 
half wondering. “I oughtn’t to have 
talked such nonsense. Don’t be uneasy.” 

She smiled in and the cloud 
slowly faded from her face as she walked 
on. A eall for extra service was no cause 
for serious trouble—all these exigencies 
were so familiar to her. Bell and whistle, 
messenger and dispatch, with their always 
imperative and often unwelcome orders, 
were part of her daily life. Jim would be 
tired and worn out, of course. That had 
happened often, and would doubtless bap- 
pen again, but her thoughts turned to 
pleasanter pictures of the future, to ar- 
ranging once more that tiny house with its 
dainty rooms, which should be a very 
haven of rest to one who came home 
weary. She paused on the long iron bridge 
and looked down on the network of tracks 
below, crossing and interlacing in a seem- 
ingly inextricable tangle. 

The gray twilight of the short autumn 
afternoon was already deepening toward 
night, and the headlights of the engines 
passing and repassing as they changed 
from one track to another, shone out bril- 
liantly. Men were running here and there, 
waving their signal Janterns and shouting 
hoarse orders that to one uninitiated only 
mingled confusedly with the heavy breath- 
ing of the locomotives and the clangor of 
bells. Farther back, looming in rugged 
outlines against the faint rose of the west- 
ern sky, were the great shops, grim and 
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he gesticulated wildly, and his | silent. ‘The brown eyes watching from the 


bridge presently discovered the figure they 
sought winding its way in and out among 
the trains. He did not look up, and the 
girl smiled at the thought of watching 


him, herself unobserved. Then her face 
grew grave and sweet, with a passing 


faney that so, from their height above the 
din and turmoil, the unseen angels looked 
down upon our mortal life. 

“Only, L suppose, all the tangles and 
bewilderments grow clear to them, as lam 
sure they do not to me,” she added, with a 
little sigh. “And their watching is of 
some use, while mine cannot help poor 


Jim.’ 

He had some need of help as the evening 
wore on, though he but dimly realized it. 
Getting everything in readiness for start- 
ing was harder work than usual. ‘There 
was a dull pain in his eyes and a throbbing 
in his temples. 

‘This trip’s rather rough on you, Jim?’ 
remarked a fireman, half questioningly, 
half commiseratingly. 

“Rather!” Jim laughed faintly. ‘i'm 
stiffand used up, but Vi get over it when 
we're fairly oft, | expect.” 

When the station, with its dim and 
daveing lights, was left behind, however, 
and the long line stretched away straight 
before him, his occupation became but a 
mere routine, so treacherously familiar that 
it would searcely hold his eyes or thoughts. 
Mechanically he atrended to his engine, 
with his mind straying far away from it to 
Dell, and then running oddly into a con- 
fused memory of the speaker at the depot, 
until the swift movement of the polished 
rods before him seemed the motion of ges- 
ticulating arms and the sound in his ears 
resolved itself into a measured repetition 


of meaningless words, “Crooked and 
straight; right side up!" 
“Hello! Caught myself napping, I do 


believe! Jim Barclay, what are you about? 
See here, Bill’—to his fireman—*just 
keep an eye on me, will you?” 

The young engineer himself, 
looked about him and stood stiffly erect. 
He whistled a tune vigorously to assure 
himself that he was wide awake. What a 
drowsy, rocking motion the train had! 
Even the jar and rattle seemed to lull and 
stupefy, though he stood erect at his post. 
He was glad this sort of work was nearly 
over, for he did not see how the desired 
promotion could be much longer delayed, 
and then such calls as this would be fewer. 
He was looking anxiously forward to the 
day when he could carry the longed-for 
tidings to Dell. Dear little girl, how her 
face would brighten! What a cozy, happy 
home she would make! and she said the 
curtains wouldn't cost anything, and the 
hammock on the porechtorest in. Lights? 
(Queer where the lights came from, unless 


shook 


—why, ves, almost to a station, of course. 
Dell must have put a bright light in the 
window. 


Alas! Bill had elimbed back over the 


tender to look after a suspected hot-box on 


the after truck. 

Shriek after shriek of warning from a 
steam whistle aided the flashing signal 
lights, and at last foreed their meaning 
upon the benumbed brain. With a 
ery of horror the engine was reversed, but 
teo late to avoid the crash that followed as 
the two freight trains were piled upon 
each other in common wreck. 

“What possessed you to run in that 
fashion. man? Were you drunk or crazy ?” 
demanded more than one rough voice, as 
Jim stood by the track. But he only 
gazed. with blanched face, at the scene be- 
fore him, and answered them nothing. 


low 


**Fortunately—almost miraculously, it 
seemed—uno one was seriously injured,” as 
the morning papers said, in chronicling 
the occurrence. Under the same glaring 
headlines they also commended the prompt- 
ness of the company in dismissing “the 
engineer whose criminal carelessness 
caused the disaster, and who, as nearly as 
can be learned, was comfortably sleeping 
at his post, and so neglectful of all sig- 
nals!" 

These were the tidings that reached 
Dell, instead of the glad word for which 
she had waited. 

“What they say is true, after a fashion,” 
said Jim, simply and sadly. “I was to 
blame for it—and yet I wasn't, for I was 
not fit to make the run, and [I told them 
so.” 

There was no one to chronicle his years 
of faithful service. or the ‘criminal care- 
lessness,” if not cruelty, which had placed 
him in such a position; but these things 
were well understood among the many 
workers in that railroad town, and they 
acknowledged to each other, with ready 
but helpless sympathy, that it was ‘trough 
on poor Jim.” 

Rough it surely grew as the long days 
came and went, and the hope of reinstate- 
ment grew dimmer. ‘All those missing 
men, who couldn't be found when I needed 
a single night's rest, seem to have turned 
up once more, and they can spare me in- 
definitely.’ he explained to Dell, with a 
pretense of jocularity that scarcely covered 








the bitterness. The brave little woman | own plan 


tried to comfort and encourage him, 
though the dancing light had gone out of 
her brown eyes, and new grave lines were 
feepening about the young lips The 
little house they had planned seemed so 
like the shadowy ghost of a dead hope 
that neither cared to talk of it any more, 
and, indeed, Dell's ingenuity found full 
occupation now in combating the various 
wild schemes which Jim, in his despera- 
tion, was eonstantly forming. He had 
been away to look for employment, but 
business was dull everywhere at this sea- 
son; and, moreover, grown up in that 
railroad town, where all interest and in- 
dustry centered in the shops and tracks, 
he had belonged to the line from boyhood ; 
he could do but one thing, and there was 
little chance for a situation elsewhere 
while the shadow of the great corporation's 
disapproval seemed to follow him in all his 
efforts like a blighting frost. 

So the bright autumn leaves dropped 
from the trees, leaving only brown and 
barren branches; the soft haze faded from 
the hills, and the narrow iron track, 
stretching away over the frozen earth 
toward the cold gray sky, looked to Dell's 
sorrowful eyes a fitting emblem of the 
dreary life-road that lay before her. 

“Tin going away to-morrow.” Jim was 
saying, as they passed slowly over the 
bridge and down toward the town. “I’ve 
shown idiocy enough in waiting here for 
any chance of justice. [ mean to go as 
far West as | can make my way, and I'll 
come back when I’ve some good word to 
bring—if that time ever comes.” 

It was useless to combat his purpose; 
there was nothing better to offer. The 
girl’s wistful gaze strayed with a dreary 
persistency to the track again. What a 
hard, narrow read it was, stretching on to 
its cheerless goal—the far-away wintry 
horizon! 

Down on the walk by the round-house a 


knot of loungers had gathered. Ichabod 
Turner’s wanderings had brought him 


thither again—the place seemed to hold 
some peculiar fascination for him—and he 
was discoursing on his favorite theme. Sud- 
denly a movement and murmur of excite- 
ment ran through the crowd, and its num- 
bers were speedily augmented from vari- 
ous quarters of the building. Swiftly and 
unexpectedly the speaker had turned, and 
with a single bound placed himself in the 
cab of a locomotive that had for a moment 
been left untenauted,. 

‘It’s steamed up! Oft! off! 
of that! shouted several voices. 

But Ichabod laughed hoarsely and 
waved his long arms triumphantly above 
his head. 

“I'm the only man on this continent 
that can run an engine! I’m ordered to 
tuke this one and go and turn the world 
right side up! Hurrah!” 

‘T'wo or three persons rushed forward, 
but he caught up an iron bar and wielded 
it so vigorously that they were obliged to 
fall Then, like a flash, his hand 
seized the throttle-lever, and the danger- 
ous steed he had chosen began to show 
signs of life. 


Come out 


back. 


*Pull him off! Lock the wheels!” rang 
out in conflicting orders. But the mad- 


man laughed again, his wild eves gleam- 
ing like fire, and shook his bar in threaten- 
ing and defiance. 

“Touch me if you dare! I’m sent to 
set the crooked straight. Here comes the 
millennium! Clear the track for the mil- 
lennium!” And he was off. 

Swiftly as an arrow some one darted 
through the crowd, ran along the track, 
and leaped on the engine, clinging, no one 
knew how, as it moved away. Dell found 
herself suddenly deserted, and could only 
move forward with the others, who were 
following with eyes of mingled admiration 
and horror the athletie figure clinging and 
swinging as the speed increased, until it 
finally forced its way into the cab. 

‘What aterror to be left loose on the 
road! Who ean tell what he will run into 
before he can be stopped!” exclaimed one 
with a white face. 

“Jim Barelay’ll manage him!” 

“Jim‘ll be killed! answered dissenting 
voices 

Jim’s unexpected appearance in the cab, 


meanwhile, had momentarily confused its - 


occupant. who, until then, had not been 
aware of his presence. 

“Where did you come from?” he de- 
manded in surprise. 

“Flew down,” panted Jim; ‘“‘sent to 
help you. But what on earth do you 
mean by trying to start the millennium in 
broad daylight?” 

*Daylight?” repeated Ichabod, bewild- 
ered by an earnestness and assurance as 
fierce as his own. 

“Don't you know we must wait until 
the stars begin to fall? Besides, we must 
go back and telegraph to all the world to 
clear the track for us.” 

He was improving his companion’s mo- 
mentary confusion by gently edging into 
his place and crowding him back, while 
he urged the superior advantages of his 
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of proceeding. All the details 
of that brief, horrible ride, Jim could never 
clearly recall: but with the engine once in 


ee 


his own hands he held possession, and ag 
soon as it was possible reversed it, ep. 
deavoring the while to distract the other's 
attention by a stream of explanations cop. 
cerning their joint mission. 
tion of clearing the track seemed to suit 
Ichabod’s crazed brain, and seizing the 
cord near him, he clung to it so persistent. 
ly that the shrieking, deafening steam. 
whistle drowned out all further efforts at 
conversation, and never ceased its territie 
din until they rolled back into the great 
yard. Offleers, police, and train dispateh- 
ers had been hastily notified, only to fing 
themselves helpless in the matter, and q 
line of anxious spectators watched the ep. 
gine’s return. ‘Then, discovering for the 
first time that his project was foiled, or 
bent upon some new scheme—no one could 
tell which—Ichabod suddenly dropped the 
cord, and, before his companion could 
surmise his intention, leaped to the track, 
A moment later he was drawn from under 
the cruel wheels and tenderly lifted. 

“So endeth—the first lesson,” he mur- 
mured, and then all earthly tangles for 
him were over, and life’s rough places 
grew smooth and plain. 

Jim was greeted with congratulations, 
praises, and questions on every side. 

‘That was a brave deed of yours, sir— 
a dangerous undertaking, very skilfully 
planned and executed,” declared an offi- 
cer of the road, with a congratulatory 
shake of the hand. ‘‘It far more than can- 
cels that little misfortune of yours last 
fall. ‘There is no telling where this thing 
might have ended but for you. Call 
around at the office in the morning, will 
you! We shall have something to say to 
you.” 

“What does 
eager 
side. 

‘It means that everything is all right 
again,” answered Jim, with an odd smile 
playing about his lips. 
a bit of suecess can change a great crime 
into merely ‘a little misfortune.’ ” 

The excitement was over, and the yard 
slowly settled back to its ordinary routine, 
but the young engineer and pretty Dell 
lingered fora last pitying, tender glance 
at the still form, reverently covered now. 

**For, whatever he may have been to the 
rest of the world, dear Jim, for us he ful- 
filled his mission,” said the girl, softly -- 
Selected. 


The sugges. 


. 


that mean? 
Dell, as Jim made his 


questioned 
way to her 


(Queer how soon 
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THE TARRYTOWN SCHOOL ELECTION, 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

Tarrytown, Westchester Co., N. Y., on 
the Iludsou River, is the richest village in 
New York State. Still, as is the case in 
mauy places, a small clique of men have 
for years managed its public school affairs. 
The school elections have been attended 
by few but this clique and their support- 
ers, and rarely have over twenty votes 
been cast. This year the leading ladies of 
the place made up their minds that it was 
time the mothers took a share in oversee- 
ing the children’s education; and the best 
men of ‘Tarrytown heartily seconded the 
suggestion. One of the trustees, a promi- 
nent clergyman, declined a re-election to 
make way foralady. Accordingly, cau- 
cuses were quietly held by the ladies and 
their gentlemen helpers, at which it was 
agreed that the candidates for trustees 
should be Mrs. Harriet K. Wilkinson 
(wife of Professor Wilkinson, a retired 
Baptist clergyman), and Mrs. Julia C. 
Grant (wife of Harry A. Grant, a New 
York lawyer),—two ladies of the highest 
standing. Lists were made out of the 
women and men who could be depended 
on to vote for the reform candidates, and 
each lady and gentleman in the caucus 
undertook to see that certain persons on 
the voting lists came to the polls. here 
was a suppressed but intense electioneer- 
ing canvass of the village by prominent 
ladies for some time. The clique learned 
that “something” was on foot: but it 
seems that women can keep secrets, for 
their opponents could not find out what it 
was. Among the ladies especially active 
were Mrs. Mead, Mrs. La Farge, Mrs. 
Jayne, Mrs. Nichols, Mrs. Pomeroy, Mrs. 
Gould, Mrs. Casey, and Mrs. White. All 
the available carriages were hired to carry 
elderly or infirm ladies and gentlemen to 
the polls. 

Despite the storm and earthquake, on 
Tuesday night the hall was crowded as 
soon as opened, with ladies and with gen- 
tlemen who had not attended a school 
election in years. Many ladies who could 
not vote attended to electioneer, or to en- 
courage those who could. The proceed- 
ings were thoroughly orderly and respect- 
able, as has always been expected from 
women's presence at the polls. ‘The clique 
were astounded at the crowd, and when 
they heard Mrs. Wilkinson and Mrs. 
Grant nominated, they dropped their own 
candidates in confusion. One hundred 
and four votes were cast, of which the 
women's candidates received all but eight; 
and these eight were not cast for any one 
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ticket, but scattered. The chairman, who 
pelonged to the clique, omitted to declare 
who was elected after reading the result 
of the voting, evidently hoping thus to in- 
yalidate the result. Another member of 
the clique, plainly to aid this scheme, 
moved to adjourn the moment the number 
of votes for each candidate had been read. 
But he was promptly called to order, and 
the chairman was requested to state who 
was elected, which he then felt obliged to 
do. At least twenty-five more ladies who 
desired to vote were prevented by the poll 
closing while they were on their way to 
the hall. Just as the had taken 
place, a carriage arrived containing three 
elderly ladies and a retired minister eighty 
years Old; and they were much disap- 
pointed at being too late. Several gentle- 
men over seventy-five years of age said it 
was their first chance to vote for a lady, 
and they were proud to use it. 

Much credit isdue to Mrs. Emelia Stud- 
well, wife of that stanch friend of freedom, 
Edwin A. Studwell. and daughter of the 
honored treasurer of the American Equal 
Rights Association of 1866—70, the late 
John J. Merritt. She planned this achieve- 
ment for liberty, and despite poor health, 
tuiled night and day to help accomplish it. 

HAMILTON WILLCOX,. 

New York, Sept. 3, 1886. , 
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WHO SHALL FIX THE VALUE? 


In looking over various letters from 
women who seek employment, and espec- 
ially literary ernmployment, | find that most 
of them are tinged with this delusion, that 
those who produce anything for the 
market have the right to require somebody 
to take it, and at a price to be fixed by the 
maker. It would, no doubt, be very,con- 
venient to many of us if this were true—if 
somebody were provided whose clear duty 
it was to take the potatoes we raise, or 
the poems we write, at whatever price we 
set upon them. We could soon become 
rich by this process, like a certain trades- 
man of whom the story used to be told 
that he would go into his shop and make 
ten thousand dollars before breakfast by 
simply marking up the prices of all his 
goods. ‘The question still remained whether 
this would increase their value, when it 
came to the actual sale; and so it-is plain 
that young people may go on thinking bet- 
ter and better of their own literary talents, 
and yet it will not help them one step to- 
ward success unless the public takes a 
similar view. What good does it do, al- 
though your poetry seems to you better 
than Longfellow’s, and your prose than 
Holmes’s, so long as the community—or 
the editor, who ts merely the purveyor or 
steward for the community—cannot be led 
to the same opinion? You can cherish your 
genius in,silence as much as you please; you 
can be content with the applause of your 
sister Jane and of your pastor; you can 
publish your works at your own expense, 
and wait for posterity to applaud. Any of 
these things you can do, as many have 
done before you; but if you wish for a 
success more stimulating or more lucrative 
than this, you must comply with the con- 
ditions of success: you must find out what 
the public wants, and then supply it; you 
must let others, and not yourself, deter- 
mine the value of your goods. 

In the days when the blind Homer re- 
cited his lays, or in the medieval times 
when bards sang from door to door, litera- 
ture cou'd hardly be said to be on a busi- 
ness foundation; but now. for good or for 
evil, it is established on that basis, and so 
far as publication is concerned the laws of 
business must be accepted. A shoemaker 
does not make a pair of shoes and bring 
them to your door, and claim that it is 
your duty to buy them at his own price, 
whether you like them or not. It is true 
that book-pedlers and travelling basket- 
women come pretty near to taking this at- 
titude, but we all feel justified in resisting 
it theoretically, even if we have not the 
courage to say “No.” But the young per- 
son who writes stories or wishes to write 
fashionable correspondence constantly 
takes this position. ‘These applicants can 
always furnish unanswerable reasons why 
itis desirable that their wares should be 
purchased ; they can often say with truth 
that they are poor; that they live in a re- 
mote village, and would like to see more 
of the world; that they have a younger 
brother or sister to educate; and that they 
cannot see that what they write is not just 
as good as a great deal that is published 
and praised. They agree in laying the 
whole blame upon the editor or the pub- 
lisher. He is narrow, he is selfish, he is 
governed by the smallest of small cliques. 
How can he have any honorable or justifi- 
able motive for declining compositions of 
Which sister Jane and our excellent pastor 
have thought so well? ‘I always suspect- 
ed.” said to me once the husband of a lady 
Whose book had just been refused publica- 
tion by a well-known house—*I always 
Suspected that Mr. —— was a snob, but 
now I am sure of it.” 

The present writer has seen a good deal 
of the literary trade in all its aspects; and 
80 far as he has seen, there is no business 
more free from favoritism. ‘The mere fact 
that it is business and not pleasure puts it 
On areal basis in this respect. Every pub- 
lisher, as such, would rather print a sue- 
Cessful book by his worst enemy than an 
unsuccessful one by his dearest friend. It 
is the same with the editor of magazine or 
newspaper. ‘I'he vie question for him to 
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determine is whether the book or article 
really promises to be successful, and as to 
this he must rely on his own judgment, 
for he has nothing elseto rely upon. This 
judgment is very imperfect, and he knows 
the fact too well; but if he cannot trust 


himself, he can still less trust the author, J 


or her private counsellors. Grant that 
these high authorities know best the in- 
trinsic worth of the article offered; they 
do not know the demands of the public, 
which is what he has to consider. ‘There 
is not an editor in the world who accepts 
contributions with reference to his private 
taste only. “If I were to edit this periodi- 
cal merely to suit you and me,” said a 


former editor of the cAtlantic Monthly toa | 


friend, “it would be bankrupt in three 
months.” Even a cook must season her 
food to suit the taste of the family, not her 
own; they do not necessarily like garlic 
because she does. Every good periodical 
ends by influencing the public taste: but 
it must begin by conforming to it, at least 
sufliciently to get readers. 

Formerly, when literature was less wide- 
ly spread than now, young authors were 
apt to err on the side of excessive humility ; 


it was hard for them to convince them- 
selves that anything they wrote was 


worthy the dignity of print. No doubt 
there are still many such instances, but 
the more common attitude of mind among 
aspirants seems to me to be the assump- 
tion that what they write is already good 
enough, and that the world owes them a 
publisher. Of course, the blunders often 
made on the editorial side will play into 
their hands and help to strengthen this de- 
lusion. “*Do I not write as well as that? 
Can anything of mine be worse than this?” 
They forget that while an editor cannot be 
infallible, he must behave as if he were so, 
and must be practically omnipotent, at 
any rate within his domain. Rightly or 
wrongly, he must make the decision, not 
you or 1; he must set the valuation. Our 
wares are worth only what he can aftord 
to give for them—he or his competitors. 
It he has no need for them, we must find 
some way to make them what he will need. 
Or if that fails, we must establish what 
was once suggested by Edward Everett 
Hale—a periodical to be called **The Un- 
fortunates’ Magazine,” to contain all re- 
jected contributions, all unappreciated 
courses of lectures, and in general, all 
productions which need a public more than 
a public apparently needs them.—T7. W. 
H., in Harper's Bazar. 
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HOUSEKEEPING FOR GIRLS. 


It is astonishing that mothers should be 
willing to send their daughters into the 
world unfitted to fulfil the practical duties 
ot life. 

Many years ago I went to visit a family 
in New Jersey, in which there was a 
method of instruction for the daughters 
pursued by the mother, a shrewd, sensible 
woman, which has always seemed to me 
to be well worthy of imitation by every 
mother who has her daughter's future hap- 
piness at heart. This mother was a thor- 
ough housekeeper, a widow who, in addi- 
tion to her household duties, was carrying 
on the business of her late husband in a 


building adjoining the house, She had four 
daughters. She gave them the best edu- 


cation the city afforded, and it being the 
seat of a college, the schools were uncom- 
monly good. When the oldest daughter 
graduated from school, the mother took 
her into the kitchen, where she was thor- 
oughly instructed in all the mysteries of 
that kind of work; taught her all other 
kinds of housekeeping work, even how to 
select poultry, butcher’s meat, ete., and 
how to preside at table. When she was 
competent to do it, she alternated, week in 
and week out, with her mother, in taking 
entire charge of the house as mistress. 
When the other daughters graduated, the 
same thorough instruction was given them, 
and when these girls married, as they all 
did, housekeeping was no bugbearto them 
or cause for trouble and anxiety to their 
husbands. Their parlors were the resort 
of the best people of the place, and their 
house was a home in every sense of the 
word. Will every other mother go and do 
likewise ?—Religio-Philosophical Journal. 
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BETTER WHISTLE THAN WHINE, 








As I was taking a walk, I noticed two 
little boys on their way to school. The 
small one stumbled and fell, and, though 
not very much hurt, he began to whine in 
a babyish way. not a regular roaring boy 
ery, as though he were half killed, but a 
little cross whine. 

The older boy took his hand in a kind, 
fatherly way. and said :— 

“Oh, never mind, Jimmy, don’t whine; 
it is a great deal better to whistle.” 

And he began in the merriest way a 
cheerful boy-whistle. 

Jimmy tried to join the whistle. 

**T can’t whistle as nice as you, Charlie,” 
said he, **my lips won’t pucker up good ” 

“Oh, that is because you have not got all 
the whine out yet,” said Charlie; ‘*but 
you try a minute, and the whistle will 
drive the whine away.” 

So he did; and the last IT saw or heard 
of the little fellows they were whistling 
away as earnestly as though that was the 
chief end of life.—Zarly Dew. 
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HovsEKEEPERS are cautioned against vile 
counterfeits on James Pyle’s celebrated Pearline, 
with names of a similar sound, and in packages 
of a similar shape. Pearline is the only safe 
article to make washing easy, quick and cheap. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
DICK’S SIGNATURE. 


Little Dick Howell was a boy who 
often surprised people. They called him 
**Lazy Dick,” because he loved to get into 
sunny corners and think, and he was not 
always ready for work such as little fel- 
lows can do. But one day he said, “Pa, I 
want a lot of money.” 

“Yes, Dick; [have known other folks 
who felt so. Go to work and earn it.” 

“How?” asked Dick, who really was in 
earnest, for he longed for a little express- 
cart. 

‘Oh, weed the garden,” said Mr. How- 
ell, growing absent-minded, as he often 
became. He remembered suddenly a busi- 
letter he must write, and so when 
Dick said, **Will you give mea penny for 
every big weed?” his father said, ** Yes.” 

Well, that night Dick amazed his facher 
by presenting him with four hundred big 
weeds, and eagerly claiming four dollars. 
Mr. Howell never broke his word to a 
child. He said he did not think what he 
was promising, because he knew there 
were too many weeds in his garden for 
such a bargain; but he paid the money 
down, and Dick had the prettiest cart in 
town. Not long after, bis father said: 
‘Dick, you and [ ought to have made a 
written contract about those weeds. If 
we had, I should not have agreed to such 
A man thinks when he 


ness 


terms as I made. 
signs his name. 


to pay you a penny a weed, and you could 
not have proved that I did. You 
learn to write your name before I do any 


more business by contract with you. Then 
we each will sign our names.” And so 


Dick’s father went on to tell him that sol- 
emp promises not to be broken were made 
in writing, and men who broke such 
promises were men whom nobody could 
trust. 

Dick hated to read, and he could 
write a letter; but after that he used to 
climb up on the woodshed roof with his 
dear little sister Nelly. She did her best to 
teach him; and the first word he ever 
wrote was “Dick,” and the next was 
“Howell.” Such funny business 
tracts as Dick made that year with his fa- 
ther, and such a pile of nickels as he 
earned! 


never slammed.it ; ten cents for being help- 
ful and starting at once when asked to do 


anything; fifteen cents for picking over a | 


barrel of apples; and so on up to a dollar 
and a half in three months. Every time, 
he signed a written contract to do what he 
agreed or try his very best to do it. How 
proudly he used to sign **Dick” with a big 
inky flourish! 

When Dick was twelve years old, he was 
asked to signa temperance pledge. He took 
it to his father, who talked it all over with 


him, and proposed that they sign it to- | 
gether,—a contract that neither would 


break. Dick did not know then, nor until 
years after, that his father was taking too 
much wine. They signed the pledge,— 
‘Richard Howell, Senior” ;**Richard How- 
ell, Junior.” And then Dick's father told 
him to kneel by his knee; and, laying his 
hand on the boy’s head, he prayed God to 
help them both to keep the promise they 
had made. 

‘**You have signed your name a great 
many times, my boy, but never to a paper 
that meant so much as this.” ~ 

*Oh! [| don’t ever want to drink, father. 


It is easy to promise, and [ shall never go | 


back on my word,” said Dick, gayly. 

Years went by. Dick grew up; and 
many and many atime he was tempted to 
take a glass of wine or beer. He never 
yielded; for he had signed his name, and 
was On his honor. A few more years, and 
he had seen the curse of drunkenness, and 
was so glad of that boyish pledge, so glad 
of a father who made him feel the sacred- 
ness of a promise.—A. L. Noble, in Temper- 
ance Banner. 





CANFIELD STOCKINET DIAPER, 


Waterproof, warm, soft, 
easily washed, an absorbent, 
covered on both sides with 
stockinet, and having a 
waist-band and gathering- 
string, adjust themselves to 
the size and motion of the 
body, and cannot slip off 
like other diapers. They 
have not the chilling or in- 
jurious effects of the com- 
mon rubber ones, and are 
indispensable for visiting 
and traveling. Highly re- 
commended by physicians. Made of a soft, pliable 
fabric, that possesses many medicinal advantages, and 
is epecially prepared for this purpose. Guaranteed 
to give perfect satisfaction or money refunded. For 
sale at all dry goods and drug stores in the U.S. and 
Europe. Made in four sizes. Price, per mail, 75 cts. 

THE CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 
52 Howard St., New York City. 
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‘LADIES’ LUNCH, 


Delicious Coffee and Tea. including Cream, 5 cts.; 











Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cts.; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cts.; | 


Soups, Meats, Vegetables, and Pastry, &c., of delicate 
cooking and serving. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season cooked to order at very reasonable prices; 
ample Dressing Rooms for Ladies. 


If Lhad been dishonora- | 
ble, too, I could have said I never agreed | 


must | 


not | 


Cone | 


First, five cents for every week | 
that he never forgot to shut a door and | 


style in fine Silesia. 
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| CONSUMPTION CURED, 
An old physician retired from practice, having 
| had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable reme- 
| dy for the speedy and permanent cure of Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and al 
throat and lung affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suifering, I will send free of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French, or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper, W. A. Noyes, 
149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


LEAFLETS, 


Twenty-seven Leaflets are now ready, 
and for at cost at office WOoMAN’'s 
JOURNAL, No. 5 Park Street, Boston. 
Send in your orders. More sulfragists can 
be made by the systematic distribution 
of Leaflets than by any other instrumen- 
tality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 


sale 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 
Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 
Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 
A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
| Garrison, Jr. 
Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 
More Facts from Wyoming. 
Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 
| Woman Suffrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 
| Blackwell. 
Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
| Henry B. Blackwell. 
The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 
The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 
| The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D 
Cheney. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 
Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 
Rey. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 
Independence Day for Women. 
| Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
| hundred, at WoMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 
DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
| the Hon. Jobn D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
| ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
| Curtis. 
|. The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
| Wm. I. Bowditeb. 
| _ How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
| I, Bowditch. 
| Woman Suffrage, by Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 


Prive of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN'S JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, or 30 cents per 
hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


Dress Reform Rooms 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Established 1874* 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


. 

We wish to call attention to 
the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
ind scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits ere Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
yarments. - 






jamhug 
Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-eewiog, with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 
Send for descriptive catalogue. 
A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


LADIES 


ABOUT TO MAFEE 


their own dresses will save time, labor and cost of 
paper patterns by using the 


CREENWOOD 


READY-MADE LINING 


Perfect fitting; ready to try on; cut in the latest 
Every lining tried on at our 
rooms. Price, 55 cts. Rules for measurement sent 
free. FOR SALE ONLY BY 


G. M. GREENWOOD & 60., 


178 and 179 Tremont 8t. Room 36. 
LUCAL AGENTS WANTED in all LARGE CITIES 




















MEDICAL REGISTER. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 


Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 
SARAH A. COLBY. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR 





COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactie 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 
For One Course of Lectures.....cccscececcees 3 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in advance.......seeess eovccccccce 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ...... eevececceces 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
GONE DUBccssiecenisenene c0nsdddes006 - 80.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P, THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Maas. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICA 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the “Mind Cure” as a science 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the ‘same time 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage Treatments 
are given as usual at her oflice, by herself or her as- 
— > abe 

wadies ominal Skirt and Hose Supporters 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, Urinals, 5 seam 
Xc., can be obtained at her office, 48 Boylston 8St., 
as usual, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circular. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Y ’ 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 
OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 


For announcements or information, address the 


Dean, . BOT . "9 


66 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORE 


MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL 
FOR WOMEN, 


No. 213 West 54th Street, New York City. 

The regular Winter Session (Twenty-fourth year) 
will begin October 1, 1886, and continue twenty- 
six weeks. Daily clinies will be held in the College, 
while the Hospital and Dispensary adjoining give 
advantages for practical instruction unsurpassed by 
any other college. In addition, the large daily elfMes 
of the Ophthalmie Hospital and the Waru's Island 
Homeopathic Hospital (Weekly) are open for students, 

For further particulars and clreular, address 

CLEM mNOE S ostk 4 M. D,, Dean, 
cAREG 3 West 48th Si., New York; or 
LOUISE GERRARD, M. D., Secretary, ; . 
149 West 41st St., New York, 


‘The Woman's Medical College 


offers unusual facilities to young ladies desirous of 
studying medicine. The next session begins Oct. 1, 
1886. A full course of didactic lectures, with clinical 
instructions, laboratory work and hospital advan- 
tages. Special attention is paid to the individual 
advancement of each student. Tuition low. Very 
good board and lodging can be obtained in Baltimore, 
for from 33 to 35 a week. Special reductions are 
made on behalf of students intending to become med- 
ical missionaries. For catalogue and other informa-, 
tion, address, DEAN, 207 N. Howard Street, 
3 mos. Baltimore, Md, 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 











_Home and Day School for gir's and young women, 
Thorough general education. Preparation for college 
or for advanced standing in college. Address the 
Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., (Graduate of 
Swarthmore College, Boston University, and Newn- 
ham Colle ge, Cambridge, England.) 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Sep 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. ‘Thorough 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For par- 
ticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
Secretary, Pror. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N 
Throop St., Chicago, 111. 


Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
North College Ave. and 21st St., Philadelphia 


The Thirty-sixth annual session opens Oct. 1, 1885, 
A three years’ graded course of instruction is given 
in winter and epring terms. For further information 
address RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean, 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitala and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWE os M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York, 














FOR SALE. 
POPE’S HILL, DORCHESTER. 


THREE BEAUTIFUL NEW HOUSES, cy- 
press finish, hard pine floors, 10 rooms, ample closets, 
4 piazzas, modern conveniences, bath room, station. 
ary tubs, range, furnace, open grates set in tiles, 4000 
feet of land, fine view, good neighborhood, 3 minutes 
from station, 15 minutes from centre Boston. Price 
$5000 each. ‘Terms easy. 

Address H. B. BLACKWELL, 
5 Park Street, Boston, 
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WORKINGWOMEN’S UNIONS IN EUROPE. 
Zounicu, AvuG. 11, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

About a year ago Frau Guillaume Schack 
held two public meetings in Zurich urging 
workingwomen to unite, study the econ- 
omic and legal conditions under which 
they are living, and begin the work of re- 
modelling both. In consequence, a small 
club of workingwomen was formed, which 

has met fortnightlv ever since. Its object, 
as expressed in its statutes, is The Im- 
provement of the Economie and Social 

Position of the Workingwoman by means 
of 

(a) Lectures upon economic questions. 

(+) Consideration of general questions of the 
day so far as these influence the condition of the 
workingwoman and action in defense of her in- 
terests. 

(c) Union with other clubs having kindred 
objects, and assistance in the formation of such 
clubs. ; 

(¢d) Supplying counsel and support to its own 
members, and endeavoring to find ways and 
means of securing them material advantages in 
and through the club. 

The work of the club has been fourfold. 

It has devoted much attention to the sys- 
tem of plundering servant-girls carried on 
by the intelligence-offices, and its investi- 
gation has been so rich in results that I 
shall devote an especial letter to it. 

It has seattered far and wide among 
mill-hands, without reference to the quis- 
tion whether they were members of the 
club or not, the following questions asa 
basis for a statistical compilation of the 
wages of workingwomen: 

1. In what branch are you employed ? 

2. How many hours do you work a day ? 

3. Do you work overtime ? 

t. If vou do, are you paid more per hour for 
the overtime work ? 

5. Were you detained from work during the 
past year by sickness ? 

6. What are your average weekly wages ? 

7. How often are you paid? By the week? 
On what day? 

8. Have you expenses to meet in connection 
with your work ? 

9. If so, what do they amount to per week ? 

10. Can vou be dismissed without notice ? 

11. Do you have tines to pay ? 

12. If so, what do they amount to per week ? 

13. What is done with the money taken as 
fines ? 

14. Are the workingwomen in the establish- 
ment in which you are employed insured by the 
employer in an accident insurance society. 

These questions serve a double purpose. 
They furnish data for statistical compila- 
tion,and bring to light incidentally the evils 
of individual establishments, which can 
then be brought to the attention of the fac- 
tory inspectors; and, if this proves of no 
avail, a threat of publicity from the club 
usually brings the emp!oyer to terms. 

The abuses incident to the factory sys- 
tem, brought to light by our questions, in- 
clude employment of children under the 
legal age in factories, wholesale sedue- 
tion of employees by employers, over-time 
work without over-pay in violation of the 
Federal Factory Act, and arbitrary fines 
reducing wages to starvation rates. 

The collection of such statistics, espec- 
ially in co-operation with our State Bureau 
of Labor, is to be recommended to our 
American Workingwomen’s Clubs, Legal 
Protection Associations for the Protection 
of Women and Girls, Industrial Unions, 
and kindred assemblages of women. ‘The 
mere fact that an organization of women 
is gathering such data serves to check cer 
tain minor evils. while the importance of 
the knowledge thus obtained of the condi- 
tion of bundreds of thousands of women 
and children cannot be overestimated. 
The precise form of question suited to 
Ziirich would naturally be varied accord- 
ing to local circumstances. ‘Thus the 
Berlin workingwomen add the four im- 
portant questions: ‘Are you married? 
How many children have you? What does 
your husband earn per week?” “If you 
are not married, have you any one wholly 
or in part dependent upon you for sup- 
port?” In every case the name of the em- 
ployer and employee must be written in 
full upon the question list, and the timid- 
ity which leads many mill-hands to object 
to this is soon overcome. 

A third form of activity of the Club con- 
sists in scattering among the mil!-hands, 
as they leave the factory at the close of 
the day’s work, copies of the following 
leaflet, which has been scattered by thou- 
sands in Berlin also: 

WORKINGWOMEN OF ZURICH! 

Each of you knows the wretched condi- 
tions under which you live. You are paid 
wages that mock at your human needs, 
and hold you in perpetual subjection both 
of body and mind. It is needless to adda 
word or a figure in proof of this. for daily 
want and daily privation bring home to 
each one of you sharply enough the bitter 
lesson that your wage is the lowest and 
your labor the worst-paid to be found. 
And because of this shamefully scanty 
pay, women’s work is the most dangerous 
competitor of man’s work. In every 
branch into which women press, a sinking 
of the wages of the men is inevitable; the 
workingman is pushed aside by this cheap- 
er force of labor, is crowded out, falls out 
of work, and the consequence is the mad 
farce in which the ‘breadwinner, who 
would so gladly toil, sits at home, while 
the wife is driven into the factory to save 
the children from starvation. This break- 
ing up of the family, this destruction of 
all morality, this danger to the rising gen- 
eration, jies open to the eyes of all who 





will but look. Upon us women rests the 


duty of refusing longer to gaze idly upon | 
the growth of these evils that threaten the 
whole people. We must arise and pro- 
claim in the name of justice our demand in 
whose fulfilment lies salvation: Equal Pay 
for Equal Work for Men and Women. 

The goal is distant and the way is long, 
but there is a means of gaining our end, 
and this means is union. 

Workingwomen of Ziirich. we call upon 
you to unite. Form a union which, by 
work in common and self-sacriticing effort, 
may merge the weakness of each in the 
strength of all! 

There is a Club here whieh has taken 
upon itself the task of guarding the inter- 
of the workingwomen. Join this 
Club, one and all. 

We ure weak so long as we are not 
united, so long as we refuse to recognize 
the truth that we must organize. Our po- 
sition can be improved only by the power 
of numbers. But we are strong, we are a 
mighty power, when, united and resolute, 
urged by one will and inspired by one 
thought, we urge ourdemand: Equal Pay 
for Women’s Labor. 

The fourth form of the Club’s activity 
consists in arranging free public meetings 
for discussion of the questions: ‘Why is 
the work of women worse paid than that 
of men?” ‘Shall the Federal Factory Act 
be extended to protect dress and mantle- 
makers, and the women who work at home 
(sewing women, artificial flower-makers, 
etc.) 7?" and “The woman movement and 
women’s labor.” 

The Club owns a small but earefally | 
selected library. It consists chiefly of ex- 
cellent popular works upon the labor ques- 
tion, and members make active use of it. 
The attendance at the fortnightly meetings 
is regular, and the growth of the member- 
ship, though slow, is steady, and their in- 





ests 


terest is unwearied, 
FLORENCE KELLEY WISCHNEWETZKY. 
“ee 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE NEEDED. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

A copy of the Jnter-State Press of Daven- 
port, Lowa, was recently sent to me. It 
has a Woman's Department, edited by the 
Martha A. Janes. of New Hamp- 
Among other items of interest to 


Rev. 
ton, Ta. 
women was the following: 

“The city council of Indianapolis, Ind.. 
lately proposed to ‘regulate’ the sovial evil, 
by licensing houses of prostitution, putting 
a conspicuous badge upon every inmate, | 
and subjecting her to medical as well as 
official surveillance. The women learned of 
the plot on Saturday, and on Monday they 
held an indignation meeting. A petition 
was prepared and numerously signed by 
the good mothers and sisters, protesting 
against any such legislation as a sin against | 
religion, decency, and morality. [t was 
presented to the council on Monday even- | 
ing, and they were given five minutes in | 

| 
| 
} 
| 


which to make their protest. No doubt, 
these women wished for the right of rep- 
resentation as never before. In this at- 
tempt at regulation, the men only attempt- | 


ed to regulate one sex. Why is this? In 
commenting on this fact, Mrs. GM. At- | 


kinson caustically says: 

* ‘Respectable women will not object to 
radical measures against the ‘social evil” 
if applied impartially. If effective meth- 
ods are desired, let the visitor of such 
houses, as well as the inmates, be *regis- 
tered,” and compelled ‘“tunder work-house 
penalties” to weara badge, that he may 
not impose upon respectable people. Let 
the responsibility for the transmission of 
poison be placed where it justly belongs. 
Who is it that carries it into the home and 
thus curses the innocent? Subject the 
visitor to an incorruptible medical exam- 
iner, and require him to show his certiti- 
‘sate of exemprion, upon demand. When 
“regulations” of this character are adopt- 
ed, there will be some hope of the evil be- 
ing starved out, not merely driven off the 
sidewalk.’ ” 

The enemy of social purity never sleeps. 
We ean never be safe from such evil at- 
tempts till women as well as men are our 
law-makers. Cc. C. it. 

~~ ee Oe 


KILLED BY A SMOKER. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Catherine Desmond, of No. 402 East 
Seventy-eighth Street, New York, alighted 
from a Second Avenue car near her home, 
last week, and immediately afterward dis- 
covered that her dress was on fire. She 
was burned severely before the flames 
were extinguished. Her dress was prob- 
ably ignited by a cigar held by some man 
on the car platform. She died last night 
at her home. 

Will anything be done about it? Will 
smoking be prohibited on street-cars in fu- 
ture? No; nothing will be done. Men 
are a privileged class. ‘They want to smoke 
in public conveyances, and of course they 
will. Women must protect themselves. If 
they dislike the smell of burning tobacco, 
or object to the risk of being accidentally 
burned to death, why, let them avoid pub- 
lie street-cars. If they are so fastidious, 
that is the only way. 

Many of the charming water excursions 
around New York I never take, because I 
dislike to breathe tobacco-smoke. It is 
omnipresent in some form or other—cigar, 
cigarette, or odious pipe. <A breath of 
pure air on the boat or on the beach is al- 
most an impossibility. 

“Pufting to right of you, 
Putting to left of you, 
More than six hundred— 


Weed in their mouths.” 
H. 





Cc. Cc. 
East Orange, N. J., Sept. 3, 1886. 


| on hand for daily use. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 





ENTERTAINMENTS IN CueMistRY. Easy Lessons 
and Directions for safe Experiments, by Harry 
W. Tyler, 8S. b., of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. . Chicago: Inter-State Pub- 
lishing Co. 1886. Price, 60 cents. 

This little work, remarkably lucid and 
readable, shows young readers in a singu- 
larly attractive form what chemistry is, 
and how it should be studied. The ex- 
periments suggested require only few and 
inexpensive chemicals and the simplest 
apparatus. They are in no respect dan- 
gerous, and boys and girls who make 
them will thereby be practically intro- 
duced to the great and fascinating world 
of matter, whose infinitely various and 
subtle affinities and repulsions afford a 
life-long field of amusement and instrue- 
tion. We cannot imagine a more useful 
and charming Christmas present than this. 

H. B. B. 


Turovren A Microscorr, Something of the 


Science, together with many curious observa- 


tions, indoor and out, and directions for a 
home-made microscope. By Samuel Wells, | 
Mary Treat, and Frederick Leroy Sargent 
Chicago: Inter-State Publishing Co. Price, 


OO cents. 


Mary ‘Treat has long been known as an 
interesting writer on natural history, and 
the valuable papers published two or three 
years ago in Llarper’s Monthly were from 
her hand. She has had great experience 
with the microscope, and so has Mr. Wells, 
who suggests outfits, preparation of ob- 
jects, and methods of experiment. Mr. 
Sargent tells how home-made microscopes 
may be prepared and used. ‘The book is 
well illustrated. No one who has not 
used the microscope can be said to have 
really seen the world. Wonders and beau- 
ties, unseen and unknown to all who use 


only their unassisted eyesight, are re- 
vealed. The commonest objects become 
fields of observation and = sourees of 


thought. Everybody who wants to enjoy 
life should own a microscope and keep it 
H. B. B. 


Boston and 


Co. 


Dreruaven. By Sarah O. Jewett. 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Paper. Price, 50 cents. 


We welcome a new and populay edition 


of some of the best stories ever written by | 


this gifted author. They are sketches of 
Portsmouth, N. H., and full of the loeal 
charm peculiar to that ‘quaint little tish- 
ing village by the sea.’ Surely there 
never Was a country with more picturesque 
peculiarities of character, and scenery, and 
manners, than New England! Eleanor 
Putnam's descriptions of old Salem closets, 
and Col. Higginson’s sketch of its brave 
sea-captains, might be multiplied. There 
are scores of localities equally worthy of 
description; Martha’s Vineyard, Nantuck- 
et, New Bedford, Newport, Plymouth, 
Marblehead and Newburyport, Port- 
land and Eastport, would each and all af- 
ford material for historical romances. 
Mrs. Stowe’s Oldtown folks, and Cable's 
Creoles, and Craddock’s mountaineers, all 
reveal to us the mines of wealth which 
wait only for the genius that has eyes to 
see and heart to feel and pen to portray 
the multiform life of the American people. 
This little book is a genuine reproduction 
of the seashore life of New England. 
H.B B. 





Poverty Grass. By Lillie Chace Wyman. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1886. Price, $1.25. 

This is a collection of short stories of 
New Englund life, especially of its life 
under hard and = stern conditions. ‘The 
author, the daughter and sister of proprie- 
tors of cotton mills and associated in their 
management, dedicates it ‘to my brothers, 
living and dead, who have known where 
poverty grass grew.” Her writings show 
that there is no fixed line of demarcation 
in Ameriea between rich and poor sueh as 
exists in other countries. They are full of 
sympathy with the laborer, and are char- 
acterized by a genuine love aud enthusi- 
asm for humanity. With much dramatic 
intensity, shrewd power of observation, and 
close analysis of character, they are valu- 
able contributions to popular literature. 
“Hester's Dower” is founded on a striking 
incident of the law’s injustice to wives; 
“Saint or Sinner’ is a weird and tragic 
story also founded on facet; ‘Luke Gardi- 
ner’s Love” is a simple love-storv; the 
“Child of the State” shows how children 
grow up to vice and crime under the State 
supervision on which the Socialists rely for 
the millennium, It awakened much inter- 
est when it first appeared a few years 
since in the Atlantic Monthly. **A Stran- 
ger,” **Yet at Home,” “Joe,” “Bridg- 
et’s Stery,”’ and *Valentine’s Chance,” all 
have a sequence with the: foregoing, and 
form a series. They drift in one current 
and represent the races— Yankee, English, 
Irish, and French—which live and toil to- 
gether in the factory life of New England. 

H. B. B. 


Memoirs AND Letrers oF DoLLy MAaptson, 
wife of James Madison, President of the 
United States. Edited by her grand-niece. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., 1886. Price, $1.25. 

It seems a little incongruous that the 
bright and gracious woman who was the 
acknowledged social leader of the proud 
Virginia aristocracy during the first four 
presidentia! administrations, should have 
been a simple Quaker girl, the child of 
John Payue, a rich Virginia planter who 
emancipated his slaves from conscientious 
convictions, and moved from Virginia to 
Philadelphia in 1786 **for the better mainte- 
nance of his religious character.” There he 
became an elder, and spoke with great ef- 
fect at Friends’ meetings. Dorothy Payne, 
30 well and widely known in after life as 
‘Dolly Madison,” was born in North Car- 
olina in 1772, and was named for her 
mother’s aunt Mrs. Patrick Henry. The 
little girl inherited what was best from 
her father. John Payne, and her mother, 
Mary Coles. In her father’s hospitable 
country-house, before she was twelve 


1ISS6, 


| years old, she was the particular pet and 
companion of her grandmother, who often 
made her happy by surreptitious presents 
of old-fashioned jewelry. Not daring to 
wear these, Dolly sewed them into a bag 
which she concealed beneath her frock. Her 
life.antil ~he ma: ried,gave no scope for the 
tuct and knowledge of character so con- 
spicuous in after years. When Jobn Todd, 
a promising young Quaker lawyer, asked 
her to marry him, she replied that “she 





never meant to marry.” But at her 
father’s solicitation she did so, in 1790, 
and for three years was tranquil and 


happy, having two children, one of whom, 
a son, survived her. But her husband 
j died of yellow fever, which ravaged Phil- 
adelphiain 1793. Lett a widow at twenty- 
two, very rich and attractive, she married 
Mr. Madison in 1797, and thenceforward, 
tili his death in 1836, she was the centre of 
the best American society at Washington, 
und at Montpelier—their beautiful Vir- 
ginia mountain home. Indeed, for many 
years, Mrs. Madison's social gifts were a 
national blessing, doing much to mitigate 
the intense bitterness of federal and dem- 
ocratic party strife. She was always a 
peacemaker, ‘Our sex are ever losers,” 
she said, **when they stem the torrent of 
public opinion.” Yet in the same letter 
Which contains this litthe gem of worldly 
wisdom, sbe tells **how much we enjoyed 
our visit from Miss Martinexu. her enlight- 
ened conversation and ubassuming man- 
ners.” 

The correspondence which makes up 
much of the volume throws some curious 
side-lights on men and things. The almost 
childish inertia which allowed a handful 
of British soldiers to capture Washington 
and almost to capture the president and 
cabinet and government archives, is strik- 
ingly mauifest. Butif Mrs. Madison had 
been the President, it might have been dif- 
ferent. In ISt4, when she was 72 years 
old, she was on board the ill-fated steamer 
Princeton, when the huge cannon called 
the **Peacemaker” exploded. With great 
presence of mind she went about soothing 
and assisting the wounded, and then went 
quietly home, “bowing gracefully and 
smiling, but unable to speak.” During the 
eighty-third aud last year of her life, her 
mind seemed very busy with the past. A 
few days before her death she said to her 
niece, who had met with some misfortune : 
*My dear, do not trouble about it; there is 
nothing in this world worth really caring 








for. Yes she repeated, looking intently 
; out of a window, “believe me, I, who 


have lived so long, repeat to you, there is 
nothing in this world below worth caring 
for.” Yet in the very act of dying, she 
smiled lovingly and put out her arms to 
embrace those who stood beside her. Sey- 
eral times she murmured,**My poor boy!” 
as she seemed to feel her son’s presence 
near her, and ‘‘gently relapsed into that 
long rest which is peace.” H. B. B. 
Tut MAKING or Pictures. Twelve short talks 
with young people. 

Chicago and Boston; Interstate Publishing Co. 

Price, 60 cents. 

How pictures are made, the processes by 
which they are obtained,—these are the 
subjects of which this book treats. ‘The 
two great divisions of oil and water-color 
painting are separately considered. Oil 
paintings are either transparent or opaque, 
and are as various as the countries and 
periods they represent. The French, Ger- 
man, English, Italian, and Spanish mas- 
ters each and all have their peculiar char- 
acteristics. Water-color, too, may be said 
to include the “dry processes” of pencil, 
chalk, charcoal, crayon, and pastel,—eacn 
having its own place and value. Its spec- 
ial department, which has for its material 
colored matrer mixed with water, is full of 
varied and lovely lessons. ‘*How varied 
may be seen when we remember that it in- 
cludes the dewy roses and fair landscapes 
of modern artists, together with the colos- 
sal splendors of the Sistine Chapel.” Eteh- 
ing, line engraving, and photography are 
all explained, and, at the close is a chap- 
ter on exhibitions and sales. This book is 
the work of a thorough and conscientious 
artist. H. BB. 





In many localities Hood’s Sarsaparilla is in 
such general demand that it is the recognized 
family medicine. People write that “the whole 
neighborhood is taking it,” ete. Particularly is 
this true of Lowell, Mass., where it is made, and 
where more of Hood's Sarsaparilla is sold than 
of any other sarsaparilla or blood purifier. It is 
the great remedy for debility, scrofula, dyspepsia, 
biliousness, or any disease caused by impure 
state or low condition of the blood. Give it a 
trial. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
““THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Ul.) tells how students with small 
means can, by the *‘?ECUNIARY Alb System,” gain 
a collegate or musical education. Send for one—FREE 


MUSIC WITHOUT A TEACHER.” 


Any person can play a tune on the Piano and Organ 
in 15 minutes by using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide. 
The Guide, with 20 preees of popular music, mailed 
to any address on receipt of 31. No previous knowl- 
edge of music required. Send for testimonials. 
HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 1164 Broadway, N. Y. 








EST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASS- 
ICAL SCHOOL. ALLEN Brotuers. 34th 
year begins Wednesday, Sept. 15. A family school 
for both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
Schools, business, and for an intelligent manhood and 
womanhood. Send for catalogue to NATH’L T. 
ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 29-10t 





RYN MAWR COLLEGE, 
BRYN MAWR, PA, 
A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
The Program stating the courses of study for the 
next academic year will be sent on application. 


we! WARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
K SWARTHMORE, PA. 

Opens 9th month, 14th. Thirty minutes from 
Broad 8t. Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of 
Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive 
buildings and apparatus. r Catalogue and full 


Fo 
particulars, address EDWARD H, MAGILL, A. M., Pres’t, 


FOR SALE ry, ccr'se., invoicing about 


$1,500. Address I. M. GriBert, Effingham, [llinois. 








By Sarah W. Whitman. | 
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MARY CLEMMER'S 
LIFE AND WORKS. 


AN AMERICAN WOMAN'S LIFE AND Work, 
A memorial of Mary Clemmer, with portrait. By 
EDMUND HUDSON , 

POEMS OF LIFE AND NATURE, 


IiiIs TWO WIVES, A novel. 
MEN, WOMEN, AND THINGS. Revised and en 
larged. 
Four handsome 12mo vols., a beautiful uniform ser 
of the selected works, together with the memorial hi. 


ography of this popular and lamented writer. The 
price for each volume, $1.50 
Brooklyn Union. 
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The life of Mary Clernmer was brave and in many 
ular 


set in box, #6; 


From the 


¥ strong 





ways heroic. Her influence was parti 
over those of her own sex, and we trust that this 
sketch her career may prove to be as inspiring as 
were her own words, 

From the Boston Traveller. 

The book will be read with a two-fold interest; for 
the love of her whose life and work have contribuved 
to the elevation of humanity, and for its intrinsic in 
terest as a thoughtful, intellectual analysis and a fine 
commentary on the conditions of literary life {in 
America, 


From the 

Of very rare and noble qualities of mind 
was this girl, Mary Clemmer, who was handicapped 
from her youth, but bore herself with heroi 


Literary World. 








to the end; making her name distinguished ; , 
foremost woman journalist of the country r 
special capacity of letter writer, giving promis f 
success as poet and novelist if her life had been 
spared; and through bardship and trial winning gold- 
en opinions, making herself friends, justifying her 
own iness of honor by her nobiitty of lite, by 
the tender care over her parents, and her bravery of 
spirit to the last. 
From the Utica Morning Herald, 
Mr. Hludson * * prefers to dwell on her love 


of country and of nature, upon her experience in the 
war, upon her devotion to the welfare of 

upon her friendships and personal relations to men 
and women. He quotes freely from her writings, but 
his own style also is exceedingly clear, sensible and 
well balanced. 


woman, 


From the Book Buyer. 
There are a hundred reasons why the life of Mary 
Clemmer should tind a kindly welcome, and indeed 


there is no need to bespeak a weleome for Mr. Iiud- 
son's syinpathetic and tenderly written memorial of 
his wife. Especially amoung her own sex is ber name 


revered, and tothe many readers gf her letters, those 
to whom her death came as a personal afiliction, this 
simple record of her life and work will be gratefully 
received, * * 

irom the Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

This is a beautiful volume and well commemorates 
a beautiful life. Every chapter is a testimonial that 
upon the part of the biographer it was a labor of love. 
‘Taken in connection with the volumes of Mary Clem. 
mer’s writings, the reader will have a clear idea, not 
only of the rare genius of the woman, but her many 
admirable and lovavle qualities. 


From the Boston Beacon. 

It is no exaggeration to add that of all the women 
in American journalism she was the most distin 
guished, the best informed and the most influential. 
Chis is fully explained in the singularly hearty and 
sympathetic pages of Mr. Hudson, who honors bhim- 
self in honoring Mrs. Clemmer. It is but natural 
that all the personal friends of Mra. Clemmer should 
wish for a copy of this tender and true memorial, and 
that journalists in general will like it. But it is 
specially commended also to the attention of women 
who write, or wish to write, for publication, and to 
women in general. How much better the press would 
be if it had more contributors like Mrs, Clemmer, 
who united all the qualities of heart, mind and intel- 
lect that make a good journalist. 


From the Brooklyn Magazine, 

No one could ever rise up and criticise Mary Clem- 
mer for an injustice done to man or measure; her 
character was composed of too sterling quality, her 
mind too broad to harbor petty jeaiousies and spites, 
She wrote from her heart, and that was always in 
the right place. The influence exerted over the opin- 
ions and morals of a coustituency of readers such as 
Mary Clemmer enjoyed can scarcely be over-estimat- 
ed. In the life and character of such a woman there 
is much to learn, and we wish that Mr. Hudson’s 
memorial would find its way into the hands of thous- 
ands of our American women, that they might become 
the more thoroughly conversant with the career of 
one of the noblest of their sex. 





From the Christian Union. 

Will be welcome to the many readers who followed 
with keen interest her literary career, and formed, as 
such readers must necessarily have done, and equally 
strong interest in her personality. Excellent specl- 
mens of her style both in poetry and in prose are in- 
eluded in the volume. The story of her life is told 
simply, without effusion, and with genuine feeling 
and reverence, 

From the Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 

It is well to hold up such noble characters to the 
public gaze; it is well to call attention to their 
achievements and to bring out for full consideration 
the lofty motives by which they were actuated. Mary 
Clemmer was a credit to American womanhood. 
Blessed with rare intellectual gifts, she never forgot 
or slighted the tender mission which belongs to ber 
sex; she was always a woman in the most exalted 
sense of the word. While the mind soared aloft and 
employed its activities in inciting men to patriotic 
deeds, in extolling meritorious public service and con- 
demning venality and corruption, the heart always 
responded with sympathetic pulsation to the appeal 
of the lowly, the afflicted and the stricken. As a 
writer on public questions Mary Clemmer rivaled the 
most gifted and spirited male contributors to the 
modern press. Her grasp of national issues was as 
firm and as comprehensive as that of the best, and 
yet in the domestic circle she was as gentle, as un- 
assuming, as tender in her ministrations and in her 
sympathies as are those saintly women who devote 
their lives exclusively to domestic duties or to works 
of mercy and charity. 

From the Boston Courier. 

There is a high and noble inspiration in the 
record of so faithful, high and self-denying a life 
as that of Mary Clemmer, and no more worthy mon- 
ument could be raised to her memory than the story 
of what she was and what she accomplished. As 
eater po novelist and poet, Mary Clemmer made 
1erself not only known but loved by readers all over 
the land, while to those who enjoyed the privilege of 
her acquaintance, her personal character was of even 
more worth than her work, excellent as the latter was. 
Among all the women of our country who have writ- 
ten with high purpose, clear insight, poetic feeling 
and deep religious sentiment, there is none who de- 
serves to stand higher than she, and there is none 
with the memory of whom will be mingled more of 
that respect that is almost reverence. She saw with 
keen eyes and understood with clear brain the rest- 
less perpetual life of Washington, while her com- 
end of forcible, pure English enabled her to make 
others share both her vision and her judgment. No 
one better understood or better expressed the true 
condition of things at the national capital than she, 
and in looking back over her pictures of noted men 
and events, one ix impressed anew with their fidelity, 
their realism and their power. Yet better than all 
gifts of intellect, was her sweet and genuine woman 
hood, which shines through this record of her !lfe. 
The volume is a worthy tribute to the worth of a 
noble life, and one which the innumerable admirers 
and friends of the gifted woman whose name it bears 
will eagerly and gratefully welcome. 


Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price, by the publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE. 
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